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PREFACE. 



A PBOPOSiTiON has been made to decorate the 
New Houses of Parliament with productions of 
British Art. The Parliament has assented, and 
has appointed a committee for the purpose of 
furthering the object proposed. Nothing can be 
fairer or better adapted for that purpose than the 
instructions issued by that committee. No test 
can exhibit the capacities of an artist so fairly 
and truly as the production of a cartoon.* But 
those cartoons are, as is right, to be submitted to 
public inspection in Westminster Hall; and if 
the Public be intelligent and capable of judging, 

* A cartoon means a chalk drawing upon paper. The word 
is adopted from the Italian eartone, a large piece of paper. 
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4 PBEFACE. 

they will exercise a most useful influence upon 
the decisions of that committee ; for in the mul- 
titude o£ counsellors there is wisdom. High 
lineage and noble birth give wealth, but not in- 
tellectual richness. The poet's chaplet and the 
peer's coronet are not of necessity identical ; nor 
is good taste always prominent in those to whom 
the world's worldly favours are most freely ac- 
corded. The minority, who do understand, may 
want the assistance of public opinion to make 
them a majority. Even foreign taste, in all pro- 
bability better than our own upon such matters, 
may not regret that it is backed by an enlightened 
public opinion, if it should have to encounter 
ignorant prejudice. 

It is, then, for the instruction of the Public that 
this little work has been compiled. It does not 
contain the opinions of one individual, but those 
of the best artists and best critics of all ages — 
such as Da Vinci, Winkelmann, Mengs, Milizia, 
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Leasing, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Much is 
translated from Milizia ; and it is believed that 
there is no one maxim in the book for which 
authority may not be found in the writings of 
Sir Joshua — only his object was to teach the 
young student how to become a good artist, 
mine to instruct the observer how to distinguish 
one. 

Experience has shown that he did not succeed. 
Why not ? Because the public taste was unable 
to appreciate works in the grand style, which he 
therefore himself deserted. It has not advanced 
much from his time to our own. Partially per- 
haps it has receded, while that of other countries 
has advanced with giant steps. England, in her 
arts of design, is immeasurably behind what 
Italy has been, and, notwithstanding our unwil- 
lingness to confess it, what France aspires to, and 
Grermany has accomplished. But is she incapable 
of progress ? We shall see. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. The earliest productdons of imitatiTe art pre- 
tended to nothing but a certain degree of manual 
dexterity ; and even this was at first so rude and 
imperfect, that the artist felt himself obliged to 
inscribe upon his work the name of the object 
intended to be represented, in order to make it 
recognisable. But, as he was his own commen- 
tator, no exertion was required of the observer, 
beyond the making use of his eyes, to enable him 
to judge of the resemblance, which was all that 
was aimed at 
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8 HAND-BOOK OF TASTE. 

2. When these imitations were sufficiently 
true and correct to speak for themselves without 
comment or inscription, a great step was gained ; 
yet, as the objects represented were single figures 
and simple subjects, the whole aim of the artist 
being still confined to the mere attempt of pro- 
ducing an exact copy of the original he imitated, 
every person was equally capable of appreciating 
their merits or defects, without any other assist- 
ance than that which a correct eye naturally 
afforded. 

3. In process of time men were no longer 
content with the mere representation of what 
was constantly before their eyes ; and the artist 
then took higher ground. He began to embel- 
lish and improve upon the model which nature 
afforded him, by selecting only such subjects as 
were more perfect than the rest, correcting the 
faulty parts of his original, or substituting others 
from more chosen specimens. Still his appeal 
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was not to the understanding, bat to the sight. 
If that received gratification, his object was 
gained ; and though something more would be 
required of the spectator to fit him for a judge, 
yet his eye would easily obtain the power of 
distinguishing defects from beauties by a little 
observation and practice. 

4. But when the arts attained their highest 
grade of perfection — when they required the 
greatest stretch of genius for their production — 
when they laid, as it were, aU the sciences under 
contribution, by making each contribute to their 
use — when they strove to depict emotions, 
passions, and sentiments, to portray virtue and 
vice, nobiUty and dignity, grace and elegance, 
truth and justice — when they became the records 
and chronicles of persons and events — when 
they resorted to the artifice of composition, chiar-' 
oscuro, and colouring, in order to enhance the 
effect they sought to produce — when, in short, 
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they were employed, as we propose to employ 
them, as a fitting decoration for the bnilding 
whence shall emanate the hiws of an empire 
within whose limits the sun never sets, — it is 
clear that the artist had a higher calling than 
the paperhanger or upholsterer, and that an aim 
so insignificant as that of mere visual gratifioa* 
tion could never be the real object of his attain- 
ment. 

5. The sight of any thing beautiful pleases 
us ; but that pleasure ought not to end there : 
it ought to procure us some positive benefits 
Beal pleasures are fertile in utility ; those which 
bear no fruit are vain,, silly, and deceptions. 
What would an elegant architectural decoration 
be, if it merely served to please the eye without 
any ulterior purpose? — an idle outlay of time and 
money. Nature has furnished us willi wants, 
thence to provide us with pleasures ; to procure 
us, in short, by meajxs of these wants, some great 
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and positive advantage. By the path of beauty 
she would lead us on to the temple of virtue. 

6. We observe that Nature embellishes cer- 
tain objects in order to render them more de- 
sirable, and deforms others to make them less 
attractive. Why is the hemlock offensive to the 
smelly the scorpion loathsome to the sight? That 
we may not be enticed to taste the one, or touch 
the other. Why is beauty an attendant upon 
youth instead of age? Clearly for our good. 
Flowers blossom for the fruits they bear. It is 
weU to feel that what is most beautiful is best, 
and the most conducive to our interest ; and to 
know that man will never err while he pursues 
the same course which nature does. His art is 
intended as a source of gratification; but that 
gratification will be fallacious, unless it is bene- 
ficial ; and it cannot be beneficial unless it strives 
to render us wiser or better than we are, by 
attaching us to those objects which are the most 
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beautiful, and, at the same time, the most preg- 
nant with utility. 

7. He who first designated the arts of design 
hj the name of ^ne arts (beaux arts) must have 
felt this truth, and known that their spirit con- 
sisted in the imion of beauty with utility, for the 
purpose of embellishing all the common neces-* 
«aries which administer to our every-day wants. 
The first savage who, in building his hut, knew 
how to keep proportions adapted to convenience 
and solidity, invented architecture. The first shep- 
herd who beautified the shape of his fiask, or cut 
out certain figures on his staff, was the inventor 
of sculpture. And the damsel who delineated 
the outlines of her lover's shadow with a piece 
of burnt stick upon the wall invented painting. 

8. The essential duty of the fine arts is, 
therefore, to place those objects which are sub- 
jected to the senses in such a light as shall cause 
them to act upon us with extraordinary energy^ 
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A painting does not deserve to pass for a picture ; 
a house is not a production of architecture ; nor 
is a block of marble to be called a statue, — unless 
the work of the artist possesses beauty of such 
description that it attracts and rivets our at- 
tention by means of the pleasure which it gives 
us. Nor is this enough. That pleasure must 
be fruitful of utility and instruction. Without 
such an object, the Parnassus would be nothing 
but vanity and seduction. By presenting ua 
with specimens of perfection, these arts ought to 
render us more perfect. By giving us good 
taste, choice, and order, they prepare us for an 
improved existence. They are, or should be, 
the eloquent records of real moral worth ; the 
charming guides which lead us on towards 
honour,- glory, virtue, by ennobling and beauti- 
fying all that is great and good ; whilst they 
make vice hideous, to make it the more de- 
testable. It was with this intent that Cicero 
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wished to present a beautifnl image of Virtue 
to his son, in order that he might become 
enamoured of her ; for beauly is the mainspring 
of real moral interest ; and it will therefore be 
the triimiph of art to consecrate the enchantment 
of its graces to the two greatest blessings which 
can befall mankind — truth and Tirtue. This is 
its final scope, this its noblest attainment. 

9. Hence it follows, that a painter who 
only knows how to colour, if he colours well has 
made himself master of a difficult craft, and de- 
serves such praise as you would bestow upon a 
good workman ; but he is not an artist. 

10. A painter who invents, composes, and 
colours subjects which are pretty and pleasing 
enough in themselves, but produce no effect upon 
the mind, nor any result beyond the visual 
gratification of the observer, merits undoubtedly 
the first rank amongst decorators ; but he is not 
an artist 
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11. But the painter who represents ideas 
exalted, just, and noble, in such a manner as to 
transmit them from the canvass into the breasts of 
those who behold it, and to excite in them the 
emotions, thoughts, affections, or antipathies with 
which he is himself inspired, — he is an artist, 
equal in all respects to the first of orators, poets, 
or historians. 

12. K this be true, as true it undoubtedly is, 
it win be readily conceded that the vision, un- 
aided by education or other intellectual endow- 
ments, is no longer a sufficient guide to the 
spectator, when he is called upon to examine 
the highest productions of art. An ignorant 
or illiterate person cannot appreciate, because 
he cannot understand, the writings of Homer, 
Shakspeare, or Milton. How, then, can he pre- 
tend to judge of works which contain not only 
the same elements as the finest page of poetry, 
but some others peculiar to themselves ? All the 
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senses are improved and refined by education. 
We know that the blind acquire bj practice a 
delicacy of touch which enables them to read with 
the fingers. An uncultivated ear knows certainly 
what music pleases it ; but it cannot enjoj the 
highest efforts of musical composition. Even the 
palate is improved — nay, made sensible of grati- 
fications previously unknown — by practice and 
experience. We frequently hear people say 
" they don't like French cooking." Neither does 
the savage of North America. They deceive 
themselves. What they dislike is bad French 
cooking ; it is the English imitation of it, or the 
examples afforded by imperfect practitioners. 
But no civilised person can object to have his 
food presented to him in a form which cap- 
tivates the eye, and entices the appetite, without 
loading the stomach. 

13. The vision likewise must be taught to 
discriminate by study, practice, and observation. 
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If Raphael had been bom and bred in a country 
village, he could have had no conceptions of 
beauty or grandeur beyond what he saw in the 
rustic life around him. So the person whose 
knowledge of art is limited to what he has seen 
on the walls of the exhibition, finds himself un- 
able to appreciate all at once the merits of the 
works on the other side of the building. Beal 
merit, whether artistic, or of whatever kind, is 
never obtrusive : its beauties lie not upon the 
surface ; they are not common, therefore not 
apparent to the conmion. Like pearls, you must 
dive to find them ; nor can they be distinguished 
until you have learned to discern them. This 
learning is called Taste. 



TASTE. 



1. It is pretended that taste is innate, and not 
to be acquired. Never was thete a greater error. 
*^ B 
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Taste is a standard fonlaed bj experience. Taste 
is knowledge. The organisation which consti- 
tutes the disposition of an individual is, no 
doubt, a gift of nature ; and that is bestowed in 
different degrees upon different persons. There 
are some whose deficient organisation renders 
them incapable of acquiring any sort of know- 
ledge, and amongst others that knowledge which 
constitutes taste in art. But no man was ever 
born with an originality and maturity of judg- 
ment which would enable him to pronounce an 
accurate opinion upon the merits of any really 
great production of the pencil or chisel, without 
previous study. It is easy enough for a govern- 
ment to appoint a committee of taste ; but it 
cannot appoint taste to its committee. 

2. Taste, then, is something to be acquired. 
To acquire it there is a necessity that you should 
have been endowed by nature with a sense of the 
Beautiful, and of its various gradations and 
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kinds. It is true that one man may be more 
partial to the pathetic, and another to the 
cheerful, and each of these individuals will de- 
signate the objects of his own peculiar pre- 
dilection by the term beautiful. This difference 
of inclination arises from a difference in the 
organs, individual character, age, sex, &c. ; — 
of that there can be no doubt. But there is 
a generally admitted taste amongst persons of 
well-regulated minds, and of sufficient experi- 
ence and education, who for the most part 
agree upon the grade of preference which should 
be assigned to aU those things which can be 
submitted to rule and to the test of common 
sense. And if a perfect uniformity of opinion 
cannot be obtained even on this point, it arises 
from the difference of passions, and the pre- 
judices of habit. " Take my eyes," said Argus, 
" and you will see as I do." 
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These rules, then, thus generally if not uni- 
versallj admitted, it is the object of these pages 
to enforce and explain. They make no pre- 
tensions to originality. If they did, their utility 
would be circumscribed ; for they would then 
want authority — that authority which they pos- 
sess in being the generally received opinions of 
all men of intelligence, both critics and artists. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. Th« arts of design seek to acquire an influ- 
ence over the mind by the pleasure which they 
afford to the sight. Now pleasure is a moderate 
impression which objects produce upon our organs. 
If it be too strong, as in looking fixedly upon the 
sun, it pains us ; if too weak, as the harmony of 
the spheres, — never yet heard by any one, — ^It is 
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not felt. Therefore subjects which give us pidn, 
or those which are too trivial or too refined to 
afiect )is at all, should never be selected by 
the artist, unless the skill with which they are 
treated can remedy the inherent defects of their 
nature. In the Pitti Pahtce at Florence there 
is a picture by Sebastian del Piombo, which 
represents the mart3rrdom of Saint Agatha. She 
stands uncovered in the front of the picture, while 
two men with red-hot pincers are engaged in 
tearing from the virgin bosom the tender source 
whence aU mankind receive their earliest nou- 
rishment. No one can look upon that figure 
without feeling a cold sweat start upon his 
brow. It produces horror, and pot pleasure. 
An old painter of the 14th century, SpineUo of 
Arezzo, represented Lucifer so frightfully ugly 
amongst the fallen angels, that he was haunted in 
his dreams by the monster of his own creation. 
The story says that he was so afiected by the 
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apparition as to lose his intellects, fall sick, and 
die. This may be a fable ; but it has its moral, 
which is this, — that art ought never to be 
abused. 

2. Allegorical and metaphorical subjects, on 
the contrary, are unfit, because they are enig- 
matical, because they possess little or no interest, 
and therefore cannot, and do not, come home to 
men's bosoms. It may answer to personify the 
physical or moral qualities in poetry, which has 
a language in which to explain itself ; but how 
can sculpture explain its meaning in the statue 
of a river, or a personification of Britannia or 
Rome ? Even painting, with all the additional 
resources it possesses beyond sculpture, is unable 
to do so. A woman of majestic beauty writing 
in a great book supported on the shoulders of a 
muscular old man armed with a scythe, and 
attended by a Janus on one side, and sea 
monsters blowing trumpets, and laden with rolls 
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of parchment, on the other, means what ? — 
Why, History, you are told : but women, and 
especially pretty ones, are not much accustomed 
to write histories ; and if they do, they do not 
keep such bad company as old men and Tritons. 
In reality this picture, which is by Mengs, and 
in the Vatican, is a fine production ; yet no one 
sincerely feels its effect in his heart. But every 
one would have felt it on the instant, had it 
been expressed by images more simple, clear, 
and instructive. 

1. A pleasure becomes more positive, that is, 
it is increased, in proportion as the object which 
produces it is more perfect ; and an object is 
said to be perfect when it is neither excessive nor 
defective in any of those qualities which we 
conceive it ought to contain, relatively to its 
destination. 

2. This perfection, in reference to the sense 
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of seeing or of hearing, to sights or to sounds, 
constitutes what is called beauty. 

3. Nature never presents us ¥rith any one 
indiyidual uniformlj beautiful; we always dis- 
cover a something either superfluous or defective 
even in the most beautiful natural productions, 
and, in like manner, some point of beauty even 
in the most ill-favoured. 

4. A perfect whole, formed by selecting and 
combining the most beautiful parts from differ- 
ent models, is termed ideal beauty — beau ideal; 
QT^ more accurately, is said, to be an imitation of 
the beauties of nature, since no part of the 
selection is imaginary, the whole being faith- 
fully copied from nature. The flowers, the 
shrubs, the fruits of the field, when transplanted 
to your garden, and improved by the art of 
cultivation, no longer present the same appear- 
ance which they did when growing wild in their 
native spinnies, — yet Nature produced them all. 
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She it is who affords the magazine, ever open 
and inexhaustible, from which the artist ex- 
tracts the materials which are suitable to the 
object he has in view. His copy-book is the 
face of Nature, — her beauties form the object of 
his study ; and hence the arts devoted to the 
imitation of ' those beauties are termed Fine 
Arts — Beaux Aria ; and their productions, whe- 
ther a Venus, a Satyr, an Apollo, a serpent, or a 
monster, are also termed beautiful, though some 
are hideous in themselves, when each of such 
productions contains neither more nor less than it 
ought to contain coiisistently with the use for 
which it was created. 

5. The artist who imitated Nature precisely 
as she is, would fail entirely in his aim. A re- 
presentation of what is constantly before our 
eyes is not worth so much trouble. A country 
lout, betraying in his attitude and countenance 
the very picture of rustic simplicity, while he 
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scratches his head to stiintilate it for an answer to 
the plainest question, — a servant girl down on 
her knees, with sleeves tucked up to the elbows, 
laboriously employed in scrubbing away at the 
floor of a room furnished with a couple of straw- 
bottomed chairs, a deal table of which the legs ap- 
pear to have a lien on the wall, a bandbox of blue 
paper, and a bed covered with a patchwork quilt, 
— are, no doubt, quite natural. And when the 
artist has represented these objects so truly that 
you feel obliged to listen for the vacant reply, — 
that you seem to see the flush of perspiration on 
the housemaid's face, — or fancy for the moment 
that the counterpane is really made of cotton 
print, — what have you gained ? Would you 
wish to live in constant intercourse with just 
such companions at your hearth? — to see the 
room you occupy bedecked with such materials ? 
Then why do you wish to have them on your 
walls ? No ; the real value of art does not 
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consist in portraying Nature just as she is, but 
as she might be; — in depicting that which is 
not of conunon but uncommon occurrence, — 
which, in short, is never seen at one time, or 
united in one object. ^ Hence those employed in 
reproducing images of mere nature are but copy- 
ists ; and however much manual labour they may 
bestow upon these copies of theirs, they certainly 
do not merit any very great degree of praise. 
There are cases where they would be even cen- 
surable, and most so when the imitation was 
most perfect and most true. Who can endure 
the sight of monsters or tortures when so na- 
turally represented as to appear real? J£ the 
Laocoon inspired horror, it would immediately 
cease to be a production of the fine arts ; the 
effect of which, as has been said, must always be 
to excite emotions of pleasure, be the represent- 
ation illustrative of what passion or quality it 
may, — joy, sorrow, majesty, grace, or hatred. 
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PORTBAITS. 

1. According to these principles, 'it would 
appear that the profession of portrait-painting is 
not entitled to rank amongst the fine arts. It 
is remarkable that the ancients have recorded 
only one portrait-painter, and that one a female, 
Lala of Cyzicum. In truth, there is no great 
merit in it if the portrait be merely a likeness ; 
and there would be a positive demerit if it 
sinned against the simplicity of nature. Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, 
had but one eye. An artist who painted his 
portrait furnished him with a pair of brilliant 
ones : he was disgraced as the author of an im- 
pudent falsehood. The next painter drew him 
exactly as he was, with only one : he was roughly 
dismissed for his ungratefiil sincerity ; for truth, 
impertinently told, like nakedness, savours of 
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indecency. A third, more skilful than the rest, 
took the king in profile : he was praised and re- 
warded. 

2. A portrait, to be really good, should ap- 
proximate as near as possible to the beau ideal ; 
and this may be accomplished by expressing the 
likeness of the individual, and making, as it 
were, his eulogy in the countaiance, while every 
other part of the picture, the accessories, back- 
ground, effects of light, &c., are composed from 
beautiful nature. 

3. It must possess character and expression ; 
for every living countenance is influenced by 
some passion, or affection, or character. A coun< 
tenance without expression is without life. 

4. The position chosen must not be capri- 
cious, nor fixed by the artist like an academy 
model ; for every individual has a carriage and 
attitudes peculiar to himself ; uid when placed 
in a position which is not natural to him he 
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feels constrained, looks awkward, and, in fact, 
caricatures himself. 

5. A smile embellishes .the comitenance, and 
gives life, grace, vivacity, and sensibility. But 
what incongndtj if the eyes look serious while 
the mouth is gay ! 

.6. Gaudy apparel and gorgeous ornaments 
may show the artist's dexterity ; but they with- 
draw attention from the object which wears 
them, without adding to its beauty : and if out of 
character, they cheat the beholder. Two country- 
men, passing up the Corso at Rome, stopped to 
examine a collection of pictures, hung out, as is 
the custom there, upon a wall for sale. Their 
attention was chiefly fixed by a blazing portrait 
bedecked with all the colours of the rainbow. 
After regarding it in silence for some minutes, 
one said to the other, Che santo h? " What saint 
is it ? " His companion replied, " What saint ! 
Don't you see how bravely he's dressed ? To be 
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sure, then, he's one of the saints of our day^ 
that ride in coaches with four horses, attended 
by lackeys in fine liveries." When the portrait 
of the Prince Regent, painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was first placed in the Vatican, some 
simple persons fell down upon their knees to pray 
before it. They took him for a saint. A young 
and beautiful lady asked of her Mend the loan of 
her jewels for some grand entertainment. Her 
messenger received the following reply : " Tell 
your mistress, if she will send me her lovely 
face, I shall be able to do without my precious 
trinkets." 

7. Portraits in masquerade, as nymphs, shep- 
herdesses, goddesses, Greek warriors, or Roman 
orators, are false portraits, which belie the 
character instead of bearing it. Fancy the little 
corporal at Waterloo in Greek armour, with a 
long spear that cast eight feet of shadow on the 
ground ; or Wellington stark naked, as Castor, 
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the pugilist and horse-jockey, but with the 
additional absurdity of a pot-lid in one h^d, 
and a poniard in the other. Even the nursery- 
maids blush for shame when they think of it. 

8. A portrait, therefore, cannot be good 
unless it gives a faithful representation of its 
original. But it may do more ; and must, if it 
be entitled to rank amongst the production^ of 
the fine arts. There stands €larrick * between 
Tragedy and Comedy, like Hercules between 
Vice and Virtue : the likeness faithful; the figure, 
we will presume, drawn in one of the happiest of 
his attitudes; the countenance full of real and 
beautiful expression, — half serious, half gay, as 
unwilling to give exclusive preference to either 
charmer, both of whom he loved so well, and 
each of whom had assisted alternately in pro- 
curing him his greatest triumphs. Such a portrait 

* By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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is not a mere likeness ; it is biography: it paints 
a life. 

1. It is an error to suppose that delusion, 
or, in other words, deception, — that is, the 
cheating us into a belief that the images re- 
presented are realities, — forms an object of the 
fine arts. He who invented and fostered such 
an idea was deluded and deceived himself. 
Their productions ought to be immediately re- 
cognisable as representations, not of ordinary, 
but beautiful nature. They have no need of 
delusion. All they seek is to resemble truth and 
nature. When Shylock or Othello is made to 
talk in the sublimest strains of poetry, it is not 
for the purpose of persuading you that such is 
the real language of Jews and Moors. When 
an accomplished actor personates Lear or Richard 
with the most eloquent gesticulation, studied 
attitudes, varied intonation of voice, and artful 

c 
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arrangement of the countenance, you never 
imagine that kings and princes really so .act and 
speak. In like manner, no sculptor ever sought 
to persuade you that the marble he had fashioned 
was a Uving sentient being of flesh and blood. 
All he wants is not to destroy that tacit con- 
vention which exists between yourself and him 
that his statue represents the objects be wishes, 
though what you look upon is only marble or 
bronze ; and he succeeds in this end when he 
attributes to Nature such properties as are con- 
formable to our notions of her laws and established 
forms. But no compact can exist unless both 
the contracting parties read it in the same sense. 
They must clearly understand each other. It is 
therefore necessary that the taste of the observer 
should be on a par with that of the artist : if it 
lags behind, the artist must decade his works to 
suit the capacity he addresses, and then adieu to 
improvement ; if it should outstrip him, he csj^- 
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not give satisfaction until he has raised himself 
to a level with the intelligence of his critics, — 
and that effort produces great works and great 
masters. 

2. If both parties are equally intelligent, and 
thoroughly understand each other, they will 
agree that in every production of the fine arts, 
and in every part of each production, the 
beauties of nature are to predominate in the 
forms, proportions, colouring, accessories, — such 
as drapery, utensils, architecture, backgrounds 
of scenery, &c. ; and in the final scope of all 
these, the expression. The labour of the artist 
is like that of the jeweller, who polishes and 
sets the gems, which without his aid would only 
be costly masses of deformity. Horace sets jewels 
with the pen ; Phidias with the chisel ; ApeUes 
and Raphael with the pencil. 



c 2 
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BEAUTY. 

1. Beauty consists in form and colour, but 
principally the former; because all its higher 
attributes, such as grace, dignity, expression, 
depend more upon a combination of forms than 
of colour, — may, indeed, exist without it ; in 
sculpture, for instance. 

2. Forms vary not only according to the 
different qualities of objects, but also according 
to the different circumstances in which the same 
object may be placed. Thus the forms of Apollo 
can never be those of Hercules ; nor ought they 
to be the same in Hercules the mortal, as in 
Hercules the deity. Moreover, of whatever 
description they may be, they should never be 
ordinary, but always select. 

3. The human body, when neither mutilated 
nor deformed, exhibits on its surface six hundred 
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and sixty-six parts, including veins, muscles, 
tendons, nails, and bones. Every one of these 
parts varies in some respect or other in every 
individual, just as every leaf on a tree varies in 
some point from every other. Each of these parts 
is, therefore, possessed of a form more or less 
approaching to, or receding from, the standard of 
beauty. He who has the greatest number of 
them in most perfection, possesses the* greatest 
natural beauty of form. A statue, on the con- 
trary, composed by selecting from individual 
nature the choicest example of each one of 
these six hundred and sixty-six parts, and com- 
bining them into a single figure, possesses ideal 
beauty of form in the most perfect degree. It 
must, then, be impossible for the sculptor to 
make 6ven an approximation to this perfection, 
without a thorough knowledge of external 
anatomy ; nor can the observer appreciate the 
merits of his works without somewhat of a 

c 3 
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similar knowledge, or, at least, unless his eye 
is accustomed to the simple beauty of forms by 
observation and practice. He cannot even dis- 
cern them. Are you incredulous? Then make 
the experiment. Go and look at the Venus, 
Apollo, or Apollino. Your eye, if unpractised, 
will distinguish nothing but the most prominent 
parts. Close the shutters ; move a single light 
round the figure, and you wiU see Hhat its 
entire surface is diversified by a thousand de- 
licate undulations, producing light, shadows, 
and half tint, each circumscribing and defining 
some different form which constitutes a com'' 
ponent part of the whole. If at the same 
time an intelligent friend or artist — not a pre- 
tender, but one who really knows — explains to 
you what each of these forms represents, tells 
you their anatomical name, shows you wherein 
their beauty of contour consists by comparing 
them with the same parts in ordinary nature. 
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you will then begin tb understand why the 
sculptor's art is prized so highly ; what are the 
difficulties he has to surtnount ; and why it is, 
and with what truth, that the Greek artists are 
universally allowed to have excelled all other 
nations. 

4. The painter's case is somewhat different. 
He can resort to colour as well as form for his 
effect, and has besides a number of other re- 
sources, from which the sculptor is excluded. 
He, therefore, rarely represents the naked figure ; 
never of necessity, for he can gain his end with- . 
out it. Historical subjects are more naturally 
depicted, more consonant with our ideas and 
customs, when the figures are appropriately 
dressed. Raphael, you will say, seldom painted 
nudities ; all his greatest works are in costume. 
Most true. But if Raphael had been unable 
to draw the naked figure like a master, could he 
have succeeded as he has done in a draped 

c 4 
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one ? Besides, there are subjects which require 
the exposure of certain parts of the body, as the 
torso, legs, arms, and those stumbling-blocks to 
bad draughtsmen, the extremities, hands and feet : 
the last perfected after the revival of art, be- 
cause the most difficult. How can they be 
well expressed unless the easier have been first 
mastered ? 

5. The painter, then, must also have a suf- 
Jicient knowledge of anatomy ; but that know- 
ledge is not to be ostentatiously displayed. He 
must remember, and the public with him, that it 
is only a means which conduces to an end ; that 
he does not paint to instruct the students of an 
hospital ; not for one, but every class of his fellow- 
creatures. 

6. Connected with form, the beauty of man, 
the most beautiful object in creation, consists in 
the external manifestation of his best qualities : 
his health, which shows itself in the complexion. 
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and in the form of his members, particularly 
the countenance ; his strength, which announces 
itself bj the developement of the muscles, the 
frame of the chest, the breadth of shoulders, and 
agility of the legs; his temperament, which is 
recognised by his bearing, by the composure of 
his attitudes, and the propriety of his gestures ; 
in the tranquillity of his brow ; and in his intel- 
ligence, which declares itself at the eyes. 

7. All these properties are more delicate 
and more gentle in the female sex; which, in 
addition, possesses a certain charm in the mouth 
and glance, and, more than all these, that modesty, 
the very essence of sweetness, which is always so 
pleasing, even when least expected. 

8. In beautiful nature there exists a continual 
variety ; nothing is ever repeated in the same in- 
dividual ; but the whole figure is composed of the 
concave, convex, or abrupt, arranged in such a 
manner as to produce outlines variously undulated. 
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There is no angle without a curve, and no curve 
without interruption or inflexion ; that is to saj, 
all is serpentine, like the flame, or the waves of the 
sea ; so that a concave form is never opposed to 
a similar one, nor a convex to another convexity, 
and there is no line on the same side of the same 
proportions and character as that which is op- 
posed to it on the other. Convexities give size ; 
concavities lightness ; and straight lines nohility. 
In short, there is a continued variety in all 
the contours, and in all the proportions ; and 
whoever seeks to attain grace without these 
varieties falls into coldness and mannerism. 



MANNERISM. 



,1. Manner is that peculiarity of thought and 
execution which distinguishes one artist from 
another. It is this which enables you, without 
the aid of a catalogue, when you enter the 



\ 
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Exhibition to saj at once, that is bj Prout, that 
by Hunt, that by Turner, that by Etty, and so 
on. Now this manner, however perfect it may 
be according to our own notions of perfection, is 
yet always defective to a certain extent, because 
it is not an exact representation of beautiful 
nature, but the artist's modification of her : hence 
it follows that the more you have of the indi- 
vidual artist in his works, the less you have of 
nature; — she recedes exactly in the same pro- 
portion as he becomes prominent. When a 
certain person said to Rivarol, ^^ Je vous dirai 
ma maniere de penser," he replied, " Dites-moi 
la pens6e, mais sans maniere." 

2. The less this manner is apparent, the 
more perfect will be the work. When excessive, 
it is called mannerism^ as a term of reproach. 
If an artist is not endowed with a ready and 
copious invention, he becomes mannered; be- 
cause he is always repeating the same things 
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and ideas, while nature is infinite in her varieties 
and modifications. If his invention is not re- 
strained by taste and judgment, he exaggerates 
and caricatures nature ; and that is mannerism. 
If his mind is incapable of conceiving great and 
lofty ideas, he is apt to degrade and impoverish 
nature, — that also is mannerism. Li shorty 
every impropriety of form, expression, colour- 
ing, &c., w])^ther it arises from excess or defect, 
is mannerism. 

3. There is another kind of maimerism which 
produces the most lamentable results. When 
a pupil imitates the manner of his master, 
instead of nature, he imitates a defect : instead 
of following the genuine model, he foUows an 
impaired copy at second-hand. Who would 
give the best description of a battle ? — one who 
had been present in the action, or one who had 
received his account from the narrative of 
another ? If on the manner of his master he 
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adds or engrafts his own peculiar one, there is 
defect upon defect, or nature at third-hand ; — 
that must be mannerism. 

4. This practice, without doubt, contributed 
materially to the decline of art in Italy, and 
militates much against its resurrection. It ex-* 
plains also why it is that the arts rarely flourish 
for long periods at a time. Pre-eminence is 
only gained by long and arduous^study. As 
soon as a nation becomes possessed of a multitude 
of great works, the young artist, finding what he 
conceives a perfect model prepared to his hands, 
or perfect as far as himian genius is supposed 
able to make it so, thinks that he may escape the 
preliminary toil and drudgery which the indi- 
vidual who produced it was compelled to un- 
dergo. He becomes an imperfect imitator. But 
hundreds are soon found able to imitate this 
model as well as himself, for to do so it only 
requires a certain degree of mechanical skilL 
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He must strike out something new, to catch the 
public and distinguish himself. Being deficient 
in real power, he has recourse to extravagance. 
For a time the novelty pleases, — the public run 
mad, and taste is corrupted. This palls at leilgth, 
and there is a talk of going back to the early 
practice ; but that practice has been neglected so 
long that its principles are lost: to acquire it, 
you must Ibegiii again from the fountain-head. 
This does not pay; so the artist restores the 
ancient practice by becoming a mere copyist. 
The galleries of Italy are filled with persons 
engaged in copying the works of the great 
masters. But such a custom can never even 
make a good copyist ; for the defects of accident, 
and the blemishes of time, damp, and neglect, are 
more easily imitated than the beauties of the 
original. 

5. Fortunately for us in this country, we have 
never had a school, at least not any worthy of 
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the name : we have therefore nothing to unlearn, 
but every thing to learn ; and necessity is the 
mother of invention. It is this which en- 
courages reflecting men to hope that our turn 
wiU come, and that we may be able to decorate 
the council chamber of the nation with pro- 
ductions of British art, in a manner which 
shall not be unworthy of the building it is pro- 
posed to adorn, or of the nation which is inclined 
to sanction the undertaking. It is thought that 
the country which has numbered amongst her 
son8 poets, orators, historians, of the very first 
class, could produce artists of a corresponding 
merit, if only an opportunity were afforded for 
the display of their talents. That opportunity 
the country has afforded; it remains for them 
to prove that they are equal to it. Much de- 
pends upon beginning at the right end; but 
those who are determined to deserve success will 
most probably command it. 
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GREEK IDEA OF BEAUTY. 

1. The most perfect specimens of beauty, 
both in form and feature, are preserved to us in 
the works of the Greek sculptors v" they were 
produced by adhering to general principles, esta- 
blished after a long course of observation and 
practice, which, when once JEtdmitted, were uni^ 

^ versally adopted. They embody, therefore, not 
the manner of any particular artist, but the 
practice of a school. It is of consequence to 
know what that practice was ; not for the pur- 
pose of servile imitation, but as a guide to be 
consulted. 

2. The profile of the best Greek busts or 
statues is formed by a line almost straight, but 
slightly curved in the direction of the nose and 
forehead. The deeper the indentation which 
separates the nose from the forehead, the less 
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pleasing is the profile : take the bXists of Plato 
and Socrates as an instance. 

3. The beauty of the eyebrows consists in 
the fineness and delicacy of the streak of hair : 
the thinner the line, and the gentler its curva- 
ture, the greater will be the calmness which the 
eye annoimces. The ancients, when they wished 
to express dark hair in sculpture, and conse- 
quently austerity, gave a certain cutting sharp- 
ness to the eyebrows, as in their Jupiters, Plutos, 
&c. In the deities characterised by light hair, 

such as Venus, Granymede, Apollo, the eyebrows 
have no appearance of this sharpness of cut 

4. The hair in ancient sculpture is generally 
curly, except, of course, in portraits. In female 
heads, and especially those of young girls, it is 
drawn back, and fastened in a simple knot at the 
top of the head ; but wavy and undulated, to pro- 
duce a play of light and shade, and so demonstrate 
its abundance. 
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5. A squared nose, that is, not sharp, but 
full and broad in the bridge, is suitable to an 
open and serene brow. 

6. A moderate fulness in the cheeks has 
the effect of dividing the forehead into more 
parts for the display of a greater volume of 
muscle. 

7. The forehead is of very moderate height, 
such as would be called low bj us, but in exact 
proportion with the other divisions of the face« 
This is entirely at variance with our notions, 
but not so with nature ; for the forehead is 
lowest in the flower of youth, and grows higher 
and higher in appearance as we advance in 
years ; so that a high and bare forehead is the 
attribute of age, but not of youth and beauty. 
The hair, too, takes a circular form roimd the 
temples, so as to form a perfect oval with the 
rest of the countenance ; and not with two re^ 
entering angles of bare skin at each side, which 
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lines disturb the harmony and destroy the regu- 
larity of the concave ones below. 

8. The lower lip is rather fuller than the 
upper, in order to lead on more gracefully to 
the chin, the beauty of which consists in its 
rotundity, and not in the dimple, which is but 
an accident in that as well as in the cheeks. 

9. The ancients gave a laughing air only to 
their Satyrs, for the purpose of expressing dis- 
soluteness, intemperance, grossness, and folly. 

10. They were scrupulous even in the dif- 
ferent forms of the ear, which was shaped to i^ 
nicety. 

11. Fine eyes were somewhat more cur-» 
tailed in length amongst them, than in the 
works of the best Italian artists ; but they were 
large in size and shape, and exact in their en* 
casements. The surrounding bones were not 
large nor proininent, in order not to broaden the 
face nor render it triangular. 

i> 2 
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12. In the male figure a chest superbly 
arched was esteemed a beauty. In the female it 
was narrower, with a gentle swell, and small 
but rather pointed breasts; and therefore their 
young girls used to sprinkle a certain powder of 
marble from the island of Naxos over the bosom 
to prevent its enlargement. 

13. The beauty of a youthful hand amongst 
the Greeks consisted of a moderate fukiess, with 
marks scarcely visible, like gentle shades, in the 
joints of the fingers. The fingers well tapered ; 
and when they wished to form dimples in a full 
fleshy hand, they did not indicate the juncture, 
nor did they curve the last joint as the modems 
do. 

14. Their legs were fleshy, the shin bone 
and cartUages being scarcely visible; so that 
the knee makes a gentle and uniform swell from 
the thigh to the leg, not interrupted by ups and 
downs : this was their constant practice. 
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15. They did not compress the feet as we 
do, perhaps through the abuse of tight shoes. 
The less contracted the foot, the more beautiful 
is its form. Their nails, also, were made broader 
and flatter than ours. 

16. The muscles are never exaggerated; 
thej are always the most, beautiful, and the best 
adapted to the subject, and to the simplicity of 
their forms and attitudes. The more of motion 
or contortion which is given to the traits or 
muscles, the more is the nobility of the figure 
degraded A great man gesticulates little, and 
distorts himself still less. A single trait indi- 
cates his passions ; but the exertion which he 
makes to restrain them, or regulate them ac- 
cording to the dictates of prudence, decorum, 
or justice, is at the same time seen struggling 
within him. 

17. The attitudes of the gods are in con- 
formity with their exalted dignity. There have 

D 3 
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only been discovered two Greek divinities with 
their legs crossed, or their feet in an undignified 
position; and who knows why they were so 
represented ? 



PROPOETIONS. 

1. Proportions consist in the different di- 
mensions of objects, compared with one another ; 
or otherwise, in the accordance and suitableness 
of the parts in any one object, compared with 
themselves and with the whole. But the propor- 
tions of the fine arts are not those of geometry. 
They are not to be reduced to the measure of 
one given standard. They vary infinitely, not 
only in different objects, but also in objects of the 
same class; and those varieties are regulated 
solely by their suitableness to the expression and 
character which it is intended to portray. 
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2. The first variation in the proportions of 
the human body is not an exact division of those 
belonging to the age which succeeds. A boy is 
not a little man ; for so he would be a dwarf, 
and not a boy. This is the defect in the children 
of Laocoon. 

3. Again, the female sex has proportions of 
its own, as its forms are likewise different : 
lower stature, longer neck, chest narrower, 
shorter thighs, longer hips, smaller feet, and 
muscles less prominent; hence contours less 
decided, and motions more easy. All these vary 
according to their various conditions of girlhood 
youth, maturity, or old age. 



DESIGN. 



Design is the art of giving to each object its 
true measure and proportions^ and of enclosing 

D 4 
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the different forms by varied outlines, in order 
to determine the attitudes and expression of any 
kind of figure under any circumstances; — an 
immense study, since nature is infinitely diver- 
sified. To preserve in each figure an exact 
appearance of proportion in every variety of 
position, distance, and foreshortening; to vary 
these proportions according to the character of 
the objects ; to maintain an equilibrium in every 
kind of situatioQ or movement ; to give prepon- 
derance where necessary, and finite motion to 
bodies no longer animated ; to diversify the at- 
titudes, and still preserve them always natural ; 
to create contrast and opposition in the positions, 
the air of the heads, and deportment, yet without 
constraint ; to outline with spirit and freedom ; 
to express much by a few strokes, yet without 
dryness or harshness, nay, with grace and ele- 
gance, so that the flesh may appear soft and suc- 
culent, but of every consistency, from the pleasing 
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delicacy of youth down to the venerable and 
rougher appearance of age — from the feminine 
elasticity of Venus to the muscular fibre of Her- 
cules, and even onward to the divinity of Apollo: 
all this is design, and all this is but a means. 



GRACE. 

Girace is nothing more than beauty itself; only 
more delicate, more sweet, more captivating. 
Hesiod says that Minerva sprung from the brain 
of Jupiter, the Graces from his heart. It arises 
from ease, flexibility, variety of movement, and 
a natural and easy passage from one motion to 
another. What a grace there is in children, 
resulting from their motions, — simple, frank, and 
agile! Their ingenuousness, cheerful humour, 
innocent curiosity, dislikes, complaints — even 
their very tears are susceptible of grace. 
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ELEGANCE. 

A union of all the graces produces elegance. 
This supposes, on the one hand, exactness, pure- 
ness, and regularity; while, on the other, it 
demands freedom, frankness, and dignity ; — aU 
expressed with an air sufficiently natural to 
conceal the study and artifice of the artist, 
without transgressing the rules of correctness. 
A difficult combination ; yet it is still more 
difficult to represent grand subjects with ele« 
gance, or simple ones without becoming trivial. 



DRAPERY. 



1. Man's chief beauty is in himself, and not 
in his habiliments. They are only accessories, 
which serve him for use or ornament. But the 
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climate and habits of European nations no longer 
permit the person to be exposed ; therefore the 
able artist will take care to dispose the drapery- 
round his figures in a manner which indicates 
their principal lineaments, instead of lumping 
them on like a heap of clothes in a buck-basket, 
whilst he preserves the costume of the period in 
which his actors are supposed to live, and adapts 
them with propriety to the respective characters 
they are intended to represent. George the 
Third in the dress of a Roman consul, is quite as 
absurd as Achilles or Eomulus in a frock-coat 
and top-boots. 

2. The ancients, who were accustomed to 
see the naked figure in their public games, and 
the body considerably exposed even in domestic 
life, had none of those feelings of delicacy which 
influence us ; their drapery therefore was com- 
monly managed so as to conceal as little as 
possible the forms beneath it. For this purpose 
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it waa generally wetted when placed upon the 
model, and is so represented in most of their 
stataes as well as pictures. The effect thus 
produced is excellent when the robes are not too 
scantj. It shows better the principal parts of 
the bodj, and creates less confusion and more 
expression. If conducted with dryness or poverty, 
the longitudinal plaits will appear like so many 
cords, or Hke the fiutings of a colimm. More- 
over, the spaces between the plaits ought not 
to be all equal, nor the folds of the same 
quality. Their edges as well as interstices 
ought to be harmoniously varied ; and the sur- 
face of each fold should never be so disposed as 
to produce an acute angle of light and shade : 
such a disposition destroys all repose. The 
examples of ancient drapery not wetted are very 
few. 

3. The drapery assists materially in pro- 

« 

ducing variety, not only in colouring, but in the 
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forms and lineaments, by a judicious distri^ 
bution of the folds and plaits. The artist eyinces 
his power when he has the skill to adjust them 
round the limbs with ease and simplicity, and 
yet preserve a character of lightness and grace. 
The dress, moreover, by its agitation, is of 
great service in helping to express the agitation 
produced by violent motion. 



STYLE. 

1. Style has reference to the forms, propor- 
tions, and drapery; and is distinguished into 
three sorts, — the grand, the middle, and the 
little. 

2. Every thing whatever is composed of 
parts; and these parts are again composed of 
smaller ones; and each of these smaller ones 
contains others still smaller than itself, and so 
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on ad infinitum. The face, for example, is com- 
posed of forehead, eyes, nose, and chin; these 
are the principal parts necessary to the formation 
of a face. Each of these is composed of smaller 
parts, certain bones, muscles, fibres, &c.; and 
each of these again of parts still more minute. 
Whoever should attempt to represent micro- 
scopically the pores and down of the skin, as 
some of the Dutch painters have done, would 
produce nothing but littleness ; and every little- 
ness displeases. It is a grand style which shows 
only the great and necessarily component parts 
of any object. That which is grand pleases us ; 
it does not weary, and appears to exalt us ; hence 
it ought to be studied in every part of a com- 
position, inasmuch as the virtue of art consists 
in producing the greatest possible effect with 
the least possible work. This is an excellent 
maxim, of clear and imiversal importance; but 
too often neglected, not only in matters which 
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relate to our mere personal gratification, but 
also in those which are of higher import, such 
as medicine, jurisprudence, legislation. Li 
the same manner as our artists forage every 
province of the arts, and crowd the mingled 
products into a single work, and so produce 
a chef-d'oeuvre of absurdity, so our 4octors 
string systems of remedies together, and reduce 
us to corpses ; our lawyers give us perpetual 
motion, and reduce us to mendicity; and our 
legislators complicate the machinery of their 
laws, in order that we may never know what 
the law is. 

3. All this selection of forms, proportions, 
attitudes, drapery, style, or whatever else, is 
merely a means tending to produce expression. 
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EXPBES6ION. 

1. Expression i$ in general the art of repre- 
Benting any object agreeably to its nature, and 
to the situation in which it is placed. Bocks, 
water, plants, animals, have their expression, and 
are said to be well expressed when their re- 
spective properties and constituent qualities are 
well represented. But in particular the expres- 
sion of man, the object of most consequence to 
us men, is the art of representing with propriety 

his internal feelings by -some sort of external 
indication. 

2. Our machine is so constructed that it 
takes different appearances, and makes, as it 
were, a change of scene with every impulse or 
variety of feeling, agreeable or otherwise. If it 
be the artist's duty to know how to express these 
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changes, it is equally incumbent on the spectator 
that he should know how to distinguish them. 

3. The head, for instance, which is the prin- 
cipal member affected bj the play of the passions, 
bends forward in humility, shame, and sorrow ; 
leans on one side in pity and languor; raises 
itself in arrogance, and fixes itself firm up- 
right in obstinacy; makes a backward motion 
in surprise; and reiterates a rapid succession 
of movements in disdain, derision, anger, and 
indignation. 

4. In like manner all the members of the 
body have their language : attitude and gesture 
supply the place of words, and give force to 
them. Agamemnon was present at the sacrifice 
of his daughter ; but the artist, unable to por- 
tray the father's feelings on his countenance, 
represented him with his back turned away from 
the altar, and with his head veUed. That atti- 
tude says more than a thousand words. 

E 
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5. Beauty of form is compatible with the 
most violent passion, the most intense expression. 
Seek an example in the Niobe, which will prove 
to jrou that it is not necessary to distort the 
features in order to render them expressive. 
Pure taste knows how to distinguish the accessory 
from the principal parts ; and by the indication 
of accessories the most forcible expression may 
be bodied forth. There is the Laocoon ! In this 
work we see the semblance of a man in years, 
but of undiminished strength, convulsed by the 
poison of the serpents, which are wreathed around 
and biting him. The spasm shoots through his 
whole body, even to the feet. Yet this is not all 
the pain he suffers : he partakes that of the two 
boys by his side, evidently his own children, and 
who look up to him for assistance. All his 
efforts, great as they are, to alleviate their pangs, 
prove fruitless; — he gives himself up to an im- 
pulse of anger and mental agony. Convex lines, 
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meeting with straight and concave ones, pre- 
dominate in his figure, for the purpose of repre- 
senting agitaticm; which is still more strongly 
expressed by the angular forms adopted, as well 
at the points where the muscles rise out of, as 
where they sink into the flesh, so as to render 
the violent tension of the nerves and tendons 
more evident. In this sublime agony, he still 
preserves so much dignity in his countenance, 
his body, and his actions, that, however horrible 
his endurance, he betrays no one act which is 
unseemly or unbecoming; so that he appears a 
being of high and exalted rank, who knows how 
such a person ought to suffer. He seems as if 
striving to concentrate round his heart all the 
force of mental energy, against the tortures which 
swell his muscles and contract his nerves so 
awfuUy. His breast scarcely heaves, his belly is 
drawn in, and his sides hollowed,' — all exhibits 
an expression of contraction, suffocation, ex- 

s 2 
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cessive torture^ and unoommon magnaoimitj. 
The pain of the children, though of a different 
description, is bodied forth with great truth and 
feeling. It is a pain merelj physical, and appro- 
priate to their respeotive ages. 

6. EveTj person must feel the energy of such 
expresaiveness ; but the scholar, the man of taste 
and education, feels it more. He sees before 
him the Laocoon of Virgil, the royal brother of 
Anchises, the priest of Apollo and of Neptune. 
Virgil makes him howl, and even roar like a bull 
sacrificed at the altar. But the mouth of this 
Laocoon is not wide open ; it appears as if giving 
utterance to a deep-drawn sigh. The 8culpt(»r, 
then, was more of a philosopher than the poet. 
It seems as if Socrates had guided the hand 
which gave so noble an expression to mortal 
suffering. 

7. The grandeur here is external, but like the 
sea, which, though convulsed by the wildest hur- 
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rioaned, preserves calmness in its depths, and 
is only agitated on its surface. A person of 
royal lineage and sacerdotal office ought to know 
how to bear the greatest afflictions with becoming 
dignity : hence the action of Laocoon is one of 
repose, which degenerates neither into indiffer- 
ence nor apathy. If he were all in contortion, 
disfiguring himself, and raving or roaring aloud, 
the expression would be natural ; but ignoble, and 
not of exalted nature. Here it has reached the 
subHme ; and who is there who would not wish 
himself able to endure as this Laocoon endures ? 
All that raises us above ourselves, and gives 
us an energy of which we were not previously 
sensible, is sublime. 



GHAKACTER. 

1. Every subject which is well expressed is 
said to be well characterised. Character results 

E 3 
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from the indiyiduality end quality of edj object, 
which distiaguish it from others of the same 
species. 

2. There is no man without a character of 
some sort or other ; even he who is believed to 
have none, and taken for a Proteus, has a cha- 
racter — that of having none, by which, in fact, 
he is distinguished from others. 

3. The talent of discerning these indivi- 
dual traits forms one of the most important 
branches in the art of seeing and portraying. 
The head of Alexander, for instance, announces 
in a moment the mind ambitious of universal 
conquest. This is perceivable in the full round 
salient eye, full of fire and upturned ; in the pro- 
jection of the chin ; in the mouth slightly opened ; 
in the eyebrows, &c. In Athens there was a 
school established for the sole purpose of draw- 
ing and studying the physiognomy. 

4. Characters display themselves more forcibly 
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when they are contrasted with one another ; but 
this must be done without affectation. One ought 
likewise to be able to recognise at once the 
different character of each figure on the scene, 
as if he had himself been actually living and 
moving amongst them. 

5. The most interesting characters are those 
of man under the influence of moral action. If 
thej are weU portrayed, they enable us to read 
his heart, to anticipate or divine his sentiments, 
and discover .the motive of his actions; Cha- 
racters are the portraits of the disposition ; and 
the artist who knows how to manage and re- 
present them well, affords us the means of in- 
vestigating the secret qualities of others for our 
own personal advantage. We become wise with 
Marcus Aurelius, and prudent with Ulysses. This 
is the dominion which the artist exercises over 
the heart of the spectator. The personages we 
approve touch us more sensibly: those whom 
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we disapprove ought to excite in ns a deeper 
aversion. 

6. Now let us examine the picture of Christ 
disputing with the Doctors, in the National 
Gallery. Even the most unobservant distin- 
guishes at once the dignity of attitude in the 
principal figure, — the calm, smooth, and open 
forehead ; large and tranquil eyes, beaming with 
kindness and intelligence ; the straight nose and 
even mouth, indicative of composure ; the grand 
and dmple forms, which give nobffity and grace. 
It is objected that the age is too much advanced 
to be true to history ; but the natives of the 
East attain to manhood at least two years before 
we do, and some are even more precocious than 
others. Besides, it is not an ordinary man, and 
therefore not ordinary nature, which has to be 
representad. Observe the beauty and delicacy 
of the hands, almost feminine, to denote extreme 
youth ; full, and tapered so evenly that the forms 
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beneath the surface are only just apparent, — r as 
smooth and even as the character of the being 
they belong to : their position is highly expressive, 
and perfectly consonant to nature. It is still a 
common practice in Italy, when people are dis- 
puting, to tick off the different heads of argument 
as they proceed upon the fingers of the left hand. 
Here the Christ has already reached the third 
point of his discourse, which the painter explains 
by this simple gesture ; and that leads the spec- 
tator at once into the middle of the discussion, 
while it informs him of the precise moment at 
which the action commences. It tells us that the 
arguments have abeady advanced sufficiently to 
elicit the different developments of character 
depicted, and to accoimt for the various passions 
exhibited on the canvass. On the right hand of 
Christ stands the leader of the opposition, whose 
haughtier figure and bolder features show that 
he is formed to be the chief of his companions* 
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His upraised hand and pointed finger indicate 
that he has made an exception, and arrested the 
argument, just as the Christ was proceeding to 
the head he is marking on his finger. The shght 
curl in the mouth, the wrinkled smile of the eye, 
the forehead high but contracted above, even the 
undecided gesture of the forefinger, aU show that 
he has made an objection which his reason teHs 
him is untenable, but which he feels wiU produce 
its effect upon his companions, though it does not 
meet the subject in dispute. Behind him is a 
man of maturer years and more judgment, but 
with less consequence of demeanour. He listens 
attentively : his reason seems to acknowledge on 
which side the truth prevails ; but the contracted 
brow and stubborn lip proclaim that his opinion 
may be changed, but not his vote. The principal 
figure on the other side of the picture, who is the 
second in prominence and consequence amongst 
the doctors, is strongly contrasted with his op- 
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posite companion. He says nothing, and scarcely 
condescends to listen: but the muscular com- 
pression of the mouth ; the under-lip projected in 
derision, as though it would triumph in his com- 
panion's argument ; the elevation of the chin, and 
the hook of the nose which comes down to meet 
it ; the wrinkled lines across the forehead ; the 
small, nervous, and half-opened eye, — all betoken 
insolent pride, and ignorant prejudice. He seals 
his heart, as dose as his mouth, against the 
possibility of conviction ; he meets with a sneer 
the argimients which he cannot disprove; and 
requites mildness and humility by malice and 
malignity, veiled under an affectation of derision 
or disdain. All is in character. Observe the 
stiff neck; the head set back, and obstinately 
pressed into the back and shoulders. How cha- 
racteristic ! Observe, too, the hand, — ^its knotted 
joints, its very attitude crabbed and distorted, like 
the mind of its owner ; whilst the fingers press 
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finnly on the very comers of the book, as though 
they would say, ^^ Although this book contained 
only a portion of the truths which you say it 
does, my mind is closed against them, and they 
shall be closed to me." Behind this man stands 
the last of the disputants. His countenance be- 
tokens less of arrogance, but at the same time less 
of intellect, than the other three. He too, like 
the one opposed to him, listens attentively ; but is 
differently affected by the discourse. His features 
generally possess a better character than the 
others, so the expression upon them is less of- 
fensive. He seems to think, '^ th^re really may 
be some truth in all this.*' But his intellect, like 
his passions, is not strong. He directs his glance 
to the countenance of his nearest companion, to 
discover what impression the'argument has made 
upon him : he sees the hard insulting sneer set 
there, and determines to go with his party. 
7. Every character is suitable to the artist's 
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purpose which is possessed of the three following 
qualities, — BOt trivial, decidedly marked, true and 
existent in nature. K it be arbitrary, mean, ot 
so feeble as not to declare itself, it can have no 
effect upon us. 

8. Ererj such character will gratify the ob- 
server, proyided it is well and consistently por- 
trayed. A king in anger should not fret and 
fume like an ordinary person ; nor is the grief of 
a hero like that of a woman or a poltroon. The 
most perfect beauty, says Cicero, was not be-» 
stowed in an equal d^ree even upon all the 
divinitiea ; each had his own, as each actor has 
his proper part. 

9. The selection of that which is the most 
beautiful and most interesting will always be the 
most impressive ; but this does not imply that 
homely scenes, domestic incidents, or light and 
festive subjects, are to be rigorously excluded 
from the arts. Man is bom with an instinctive 
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want of recreation and amusement. It is onlj 
necessary that these subjects should not be treated 
in a vulgar manner. like those in the higher 
walks, they must be selected with taste, and em- 
bellished with truth, so as to preserve their real 
character, and make them interesting instead of 
insipid. Such was the famous picture which 
represented the espousals of Alexander and 
Roxana, painted by Aetion, and exhibited at the 
Olympic games, where it gained so much applause 
that the president gave his daughter in marriage 
to the painter. It has been described by Lucian, 
imitated by Raphael in the Famesina, and trans- 
ferred into the Henriade. 



SSLECTION. 



^The impressions received by the two senses 
to which the fine arts exclusively apply them- 
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selves, are less strong than those of which the 
others are susceptible ; yet they are more nu- 
merous, varied, and extensive, as well as more 
nearly aUied to pure reason. The artist, there- 
fore, should be aware that his exertions, in every 
composition whatever, are to be guided by this 
principle, — that the whole and each part of 
his work shall possess such an expression as is 
most likely to influence our sentiments and ima- 
gination; which effort can never be obtained 
without taste and intelligence. The work must 
present a selection of appropriate subjects appro- 
priately expressed, if it is intended to reach our 
hearts and reason through the medium of the 
sight, and the delight which the vision is capable 
of procuring us. To gain this object the artist, 
stands in need of exquisite taste ; good sense ; 
knowledge of manners, habits, and customs; 
talents properly applied ; and a coup-d'oeil true, 
penetrating and observant, — to direct him in the 
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choice of that which is g^oierallj pleasing and 
interesting. 



MEBIT. 

1. Merit does not consist in a copious inven- 
tion, nor in the multiplicity nor yarietj of the 
figures and groups ; — these are but means, and 
whoever stops short at the means will never 
arrive at the end. The great, the final merit of 
a work of art, consists in the force and variety 
of the characters, well chosen and well' ex- 
pressed^ and at the same time always instructive. 

2. To be useful, to gratify and instruct at the 
same time, it is necessary that the arts should 
rely upon beautiful nature; and that beauty 
will always be in unison with the importance 
of the subject But that CaUicrates should 
engrave a verse of H(»ner, or even the entire 
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Iliad,' upon a grain of millet, and should make 
an ivory car which might be hidden under a 
fly's wing; or that Myron should form a cow 
so natural as to seduce all the bulls in the pas- 
ture ; — when they have done all this, they will 
have made nothing but trifling absurdities, as- 
tonishing only to the eyes, which an ivory- 
turner of India or China could do as well ; and 
will have consumed in these their trifles perhaps 
more time and labour than would be required for 
the production of objects really useful, as well as 
iwraamental or gratifying. Assuredly one who 
misses his path wastes more time and toil than 
he who pursues the straight road. 

3. Whatever object the fine arts represent, 
its meaning ought to be immediately apparent — 
what the figure is doing, who it is, what it signi- 
nifies, and what it says to us that is either elo- 
quent or important. In the Laocoon, for in- 
stance, we see the most beautiful expression of 

p 
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iublime sufferance. The Apollo presents an 
image of masculine beauty, combined with the 
most perfect endowments of the heart and head. 
The Venus embodies the beauties of the female 
sex, — their grace, their gentleness, their t^- 
demess, their modesty. 

4. Mankind has yet farther need of virtue, 
of probity, and its synonyme, universal benefi- 
cence; and it is from this necessity that they 
extract the most glorious of their pleasures. The 
meaning, therefore, oughlfto be influential as well 
as intelligible. Look upon Marcus Aurelius ! * 
If his single name forms an apology f<v humanity, 
what an ardour for the practice of virtue oiight 
not his image to produce — there as it is up in 
the Capitol — in the performance of the brightest 
action monarchs caa achieve, did they but 
rightly understand the real purport of their 

* The equestrian statue of M. Aurelius on the Capitol 
at Rome. 
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calling ! He is giving peace to his people in an 
attitude at once of majesty and simplicity. Ixk^ 
at that head of real character ! It is the head 
of one all ardour for the performance of his duty, 
who has to support the heavy and immense load 
of creating his people's happiness. Even the 
mantle easily disposed expresses migesty. Alas ! 
why are not the fine arts always employed on 
subjects so consoling? Why have they never 
become as influential as they ought ? Because 
they have employed themselves upon the Neros 
and Caligulas, as well as the Tnyans and Anto- 
nines ; because they have ennobled and prosti- 
tuted themselves alternately. Hence they are 
significant and insignificant, — by chance or by 
caprice. 

All these are general principles, alike appli- 
cable to both branches of the arts ; but painting, 
which has other advantages, and more variety, 
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than sculpture, is also subject to other laws, — 
those which relate to composition, chiaroscuro, 
and colouring. 



COMPOSITION. 

1. A single statue, even though naked, is in 
reality a composition ; that is to saj, it results 
from the art of combining together beautiful 
parts, selected from different quarters, in order 
to comprise a whole equally beautiful and in- 
structive. Again, it is viewed aU round, and 
not from a single point of sight; therefore a 
statue is said to be well composed when all its 
parts, the limbs and attitudes, are so arranged 
that it produces an agreeable effect from what- 
ever point in the circumference you observe it. 
To succeed in this is no easy task. The dis- 
position of the drapery, the pose of the figure. 
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the adjustment of the limbs, may be symmetrical 
and beautiful in the front view, but form awk- 
ward angles, cutting lines, and unpleasant masses, 
when seen in any other position. 

2. If the composition of a single subject be 
difficult, it is much more so when extended to 
groups, and still more in bas-reliefs ; because the 
multiplicity of different objects ought not to 
form more than a single argument possessing 
variety in its parts, but imity in the expres- 
sion. 

3. Painting, on the other hand, requires a 
greater extension and more richness in aU parts 
of the composition. The laws which ought to 
regulate it are, therefore, more numerous and 
les9 simple. They d^end upon the felicity of 
invention and propriety of distribution. 

4. All nature presents itself to the intelligence 
of the poet and painter ; and it not only pre- 
sents itself as it naturally is, but as it has been, 
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as it majy and as it can be. To unite the in- 
definite link of time and space to the present 
order and past vicissitude of events; to know 
all their causes, and make th^n operate on the 
mind agreeably to the laws of hannony and 
truth ; to renmite the broken fragments of the 
past, and anticipate the fecundity of the future ; 
to give a palpable and sensible substance to that 
whidi exists not, and which perhaps never will 
exist but in the imaginary essence of things; — 
this, according to Marmontel, is called invention 
in poetry and painting. 

5. But all is not probable whidi may be 
possible; nor is every thing interesting which 
may be true. Hence invention does not consist 
in launching out into those regions which are 
too remote, above our comprehension, or beyond 
the reach of our senses ; but in combining with 

harmony and variety aQ that which is around, 
between, and within us. 
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6. A faithful and cold copy of what is ever 
under our eyes is not an offspring of the inven- 
tion, which consists in discovering) developing, 
discerning, collecting, and combining that which 
remains unobserved by the generality of mankind, 
but which in the mean time serves to make up 
a whole possessing interest and originality, and 
formed by a combination of known and ac« 
knowledged qualities. It is not absolutely im- 
possible that history, ftble, or society, should 
present us with a picture exactly as it ought to 
be ; but it is a phenomenon of the rarest occur- 
rence. Even the most extraordinary accidents 
of real life are always defective or insignificant 
in some point or other. They require, there- 
fore, that these defects should be supplied by 
art, that is, the invention of the artist. 

7. On the other hand, inventing is not cre- 
ating. Man creates nothing new ; he only imi- 
tates what he sees ; but be gives an appearance 
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of originalily by the choice, variety, and fresh- 
ness of his combinations. Thus the painter does 
not invent what is new, but he selects every thing 
which is most interesting in history, fable, or real 
life, and transfers that into his picture. His 
invention consists in this translation. Hence 
invention has reference to all the departments of 
Art — the composition, distribution, expression, 
chiaroscuro, colouring, drapery, and accessories. 

8. The rarest and most valuable accomplish- 
ment in the art of invention, is the knowing how 
to select. Nature presents herself with the same 
freedom to all men, and almost in the same 
colours to all eyes. But the mere seeing is 
nothing: every thing depends upon being able 
to discern ; and the advantage which great minds 
possess over ordinary ones, is the capacity of 
selecting what best suits them with most 
judgment. 

9, An interesting event being fixed upon, its 
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details have next to be compressed into one 
focus, and represented under one point of sight, 
in such a manner that all the parts concur in the 
same end, forming by their mutual correspond- 
ence a whole, which shall be simple and single. 
This constitutes unity in composition. 

10. Unity supposes a scope, a single subject, to- 
wards which every thing tends, and is directed. 
The action, interest, time, place, manners, and 
design, are all subject to the laws of unity. Any 
violation of these annoys the reason, and so di- 
minishes the effect of a picture. In the Trans- 
figuration, the unity of time and place is not 
preserved. A boy and dwarf quarrelling for the 
possession of a parroquet at the Last Supper, 
destroys the unity of interest and manners. 

11. The action is the conflict of causes which 
tend to produce any given fact, and of the ob- 
stacles which oppose it. A battle is a single 
event, although composed of a multitude of ob- 
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jects and different actions. The principal action 
is the result of all the particular ones employed 
as episodes or as incidents Such a connection 
ought to exist between the principal action and 
the episodes, that no single piece can be removed 
without injuring or destroying the whole ma- 
chinery. The simpler the action, the more 
beautiful and interesting it will be. Simplicity 
prevents cokifusion. Who can be distinguished 
in a crowd ? 

12. As no figure ought to be in violent con- 
tortion, neither ought any one to have its action 
terminated ; for so it would become cold and 
deathlike. When the step, gesture, or motion 
of any kind is concluded, the imagination of the 
observer is bounded with it ; but when the act 
has yet to be terminated, we imagine other move- 
ments, and thus the figure seems alive. 

13. A composition may be copious in figures, 
yet barren in ideas; but the reverse of this is next 
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to an impossibility, since it requires immense 
study as well as tal^it to vary the beauty as well 
as expression of every figure, while all of them 
are necessary to the tale, suitable to the subjeet^ 
and productive of unity. 

14. A certain neglect of finish is allowable at 
times, and in some parts of a composition, for tlie 
purpose of giving more prominence to the prin- 
cipal subject. But it requires skill to be negli- 
gent. To paint the face with the most elaborate 
care, and leave aU the rest of the figure, the 
back-ground, and accessories, a daub, or in a 
mist, or indistinct, does not ^ow skilful negli- 
gence, but inartist-like poverty. 

15. It is not necessary that the expression 
should be centered in a single character : on the 
contrary, it ought to be distributed proportionally 
through all of them, from the principal one down 
to the least important; but it is absolutely re* 
quisite that it should be compressed into one 
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single point. The moment of supreme interest 
in the action is the moment to be selected, wiih^ 
out any reference to what has preceded, or may 
be subsequent to it. This instant being once 
decided upon, aU the rest is equally decided; 
every thing follows in its natural order, and 
takes up its appropriate place and part. 

16. Every person possessed of common sense 
is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon the 
composition of a picture. K you are ignorant 
of the subject, go and learn it ; if you recognise 
the story inmiediately, so much the better ; 
consider then whether the most interesting mo- 
ment of action is selected — whether all the con- 
current incidents are of a nature most favourable 
for giving the history its greatest possible effect 
— and whether the characters are the most ex- 
pressive and most suitable that can be. Every 
thing which is contrary to nature, truth, and 
unity, is a defect in the invention. A mixture 
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of any thing contradictory, obscure, or of doubt- 
ful meaning, is equally offensive, as the intro- 
duction of objects which are useless or foreign, 
or which distract the attention from the prin- 
cipal subject. 

17. There is the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebas- 
tian del Fiombo, in the National Grallery, a picture 
which contains all the best elements of compo^ 
sition. Let us try to understand it. The in- 
cidents of the story are as follows: — A Jewish 
family — of two sisters, Mary and Martha, and 
their brother Lazarus — enjoyed the friendship and 
love «f Christ. The brother fell sick, and died. 
Four days after the burial it was announced that 
Jesus was approaching. He came to the grave, 
which was a cave, with a stone to close it, and 
said, ^' Take ye away that stone : Lazarus, come 
forth ! " — and he that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and his 
face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
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taiih unto them^ '^Lpose him, and let him 
go ! " — This is the moment at which the painter 
takes op the subject. Jesus and Lazarus form 
tlie prominent figures in the picture, as thej 
were in the story. The finger of Jesus, pointed 
downwards, indicates the command to loosen 
the revived man ; his right hand uplifted, with 
open palm, seems to appeal to the Power above, 
while it refers the spectators to the agency by 
which the miracle was performed. Lazarus is 
in his first amazement : his look towards Jesus 
is scarcely one of recognition, but of asto- 
nishment; whilst his hands at the same time 
eagerly assist in tearing off the bandages which 
confine him. Martha, with averted head and 
upraised hands, shows by her attitude and ges- 
tures that the sudden apparition of her bro- 
ther is a fact too startling and too affecting 
for her powers of mind to bear with calmness. * 
But Mary, the devout — all faith and gratitude— 
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is kneeling at the feet of Jesus, with an expression 
of holy and humble thankfulness. The sorrow 
of neither sister is jet turned into joj, but into 
deyotional rapture or to awe. Peter also kneels 
at the feet of Christ. John, behind Christ, ap- 
peals mildly to the miracle against a disputatious 
Jew. Others of the spectators are amazed ; some 
merely curious ; some by their looks trying to 
doubt the fact, and already propounding their 
arguments to dispute it ; whilst in the back 
ground, their proper place, are those mean, 
selfish, venerable men, who feel that a notable 
miracle has been done, which they dare not deny, 
though determined to slander its author, whom 
they cannot silence or refute, and whose progress 
they are imable to arrest The women in the 
middle ground seem to be professional mourning 
women, similar to the PruefictB of the ancient 
Romans, who preserve their character of mourn- 
ing in the spirit of profession, by continuing to 
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pursue their vocation when the necessity for it 
has ab-eady ceased. 

18. That pleasing effect which we feel in be- 
holding a multiplicity of objects at one glance, is 
produced by the order of their disposition being 
well digested, and not thrown confusedly to- 
gether without consideration or discrimination. 
Every figure ought to be in the place adapted 
for it; the principal one most prominent, and 
the others at proper distances, to allow them- 
the faculty of moving themselves with ease, 
as their circumstances require or their fancy 
wUls, yet so as to be seen distinctly, and arranged 
with such skill one above the other that the 
imagination may supply the parts which are 
concealed. All ought to appear disposed without 
constraint; for then the eye of the spectator 
wanders over the picture, — reposes and dwells 
on it with satisfaction. 

19. The arrangement of the figures, like every 
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Other part of the composition, is to be made sub- 
servient to the expression, and therefore ought 
to vary according to the nature of the subject. 
In the Massacre of the Innocents, at the 
National Gallery, the figures are^ crowded to- 
gether; interlaced in every variety of posture, 
thdr limbs and bodies crossing and recrossing 
eac^ other throughout the whole picture. This 
expresses the confusion of the scene. The want 
of room shows that there is no room for moving, 
no chaJQce of escape. Baphael wa«, indeed^ a 
master of composition. 



CHIAROSCURO. 

1. The light which falls upon any object does 
not illuminate that object with the same degree 
of splendour or intenseness in every part; be- 
cause the rays strike more vividly upon the parts 
which are near, than upon those which are further 

G 
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removed from their source. Again : if an object 
is round, or has its sides inclined, the rays of light 
do not fall perpendicularly upon it ; their strength 
is therefore diminished in proportion as their 
obliquity increases. If, on the other hand, the 
rays of light fall upon a body which is placed 
between them and any other, that other is thus 
shut out from receiving any of the direct rays at 
aU. Prom these, and such like incidents observ- 
able in nature, results the science of chiaroscuro ; 
which is the art of distributing lights and shades 
so as to relieve those parts which ought to be 
prominent, give rotundity to some, flatness to 
others, and again to others brightness and trans- 
parency. It is applicable to colours, as well as 
to subjects represented without them, that is, in 
black and white ; to a picture as well as to an 
engraving, or a cartoon, 

2. The light ought not to be introduced as if 
it came from a window, or through a hole, unless 
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the subject absolutely demands it : on the con- 
trary, it ought to illuminate the whole picture in 
a broad mass, both directly and by its reflections, 
always bearing in mind that the intensity of the 
light or colours is to be properly harmonised. 

3. Masses are those broad expanses of light 
without anj shade at all, which are ^stributed in 
befitting and prominent parts. Shadows inter- 
rupt and cut the masses of light. . When they are 
so arranged as not to produce a defect of this 
kind, the figures will be distinguishable, as they 
ought to be, even from a distance. 

4. Now, as the object which is nearest to the 
light receives the strongest illumination, it follows 
that there is a constant degradation^ according 
to the lesser or greater remoteness of the objects 
represented, firom the greatest splendour down to 
the total privation of light altogether in those 
parts which the rays of the luminary cannot 

penetrate. 

G 2 
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6. But darkness is always nnpleasing. It is 
therefore obviated by reflections. These are of 
two kinds : the one a simple light refracted from 
hard and polished substances, such as glass, metal^ 
marble, &c. ; the other from bodies not polished : 
and these also reflect colour as well as light, which 
is always tinged with the lint of the object from 
which it comes. Hence a small quantity of light 
and a great number of refleictions produce much 
that is grand, very little that is small, much that 
is illuminated, and nothing dazzling. 

6. Raphael was ignorant of reflections, which 
conduce so much to clearness, variety, and beauty. 
In conjunction with all the Florentine school^ he 
employed bright colours in the fore-ground, con- 
trary to the practice of the painters of Lombardy 
and the best colourists, who made use of simple 
colours, red, yellow, and azure, which are more 
appropriate than white to bnng objects close to 
the eye. 
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7. In the harmony of chiaroscuro, Correggio 
stands pre-eminent. He has never been rivalled, 
much less excelled. 



COLOURIKG. 

1. Colouring is the art of giving to each object 
the precise colonr which becomes it, in order that 
the whole maj produce a beautiful imitation 
of nature. All the effect which results from 
form acquires an additional force hj means of 
colouring. If nature pleases us by her forms, 
she enchants us with her colours. 

2. To understand the beauty of artificial co- 
louring, it is first of aU necessary to understand 
that of nature under her most favoured climates 
and in her most favoured productions ; to com- 
pare, examine, and exercise the eye in what is 
beautiful, and all that is most perfectly so. One 

G 3 
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who examines with attention, observes that the 
same objects appear beautiful in one point of view 
and not so in another ; and he discovers that the 
difference arises either from the quality of the 
light which emanates from them, or from the 
manner in which they receive it. Too strong a 
light hurts the vision, too weak a one has no 
effect. The spot illuminated by the sun's rays, 
when those rays are tempered by the vapours of 
the atmosphere, produces a charming effect of 
colour ; and the sombre features of shade become 
pleasing, when its obscurities are softened by the 
rays reflected from the azure vault of heaven. 
Hence two sorts of light may be employed in a 
picture — the one coming directly from the sun, 
but weU-tempered ; the other reflected from a 
cloudless sky, which sheds a varied and pleasing 
softness over the masses of shade. 

3. In proportion as objects are distant, their 
colours gradually modify themselves, partaking 
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more and more the tones of the aerial tints, as 
^7 become more and more remote ; and thus 
all bodies, and even the different colours them* 
selves, when seen at a great distance, take the com- 
mon colour of aerial perspective. 

4. Nature employs but two metals, iron and 
copper, for colouring the whole creation. All 
her variety results from the varied combination 
of three principal colours : red, yellow, and azure* 
What a harmony there is in the rainbow ! Take 
away but one of its principal colours, the red for 
instance, and the harmony is gone. The ancient 
painters for a long time employed only these 
primitive colours ; the moderns make use of a 
considerable number. But with these three, 
and the addition of black and white, eight hun^ 
dred and nineteen different combinations may 
be produced. Hence ApeUea and Protogenes 
might have been as good colourists as Titian or 
Correggio* 

G 4 
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6. Every object in paintmg will be well 
coloured when it possesses its real natural co- 
louring. The white of woollen, linen, or flesh, 
are whites of different qualities, and each of them 
ought to be produced without crudeness, or with- 
out reminding one of the palette. These are the 
heal colours, that is to saj, the natural colours, 
which an object appears to possess according to 
the greater or lesser remoteness of the point from 
which it is beheld. Its distance is determined by 
the aerial perspective. Eed, for example, is the 
local colour of that part of a picture where a dress 
of scarlet may be represented. But as colours 
are also produced by the reflections of light, which 
light is subject to a variety of changes, as well 
on account of its diflerent degrees of intensity as 
from many other causes, it thence follows that 
there will be an equal variety of shades or tints 
in the same colour, which is called scarlet. If 
the sun shines strong or languidly upon it, hori- 
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contally or perpendicularly — if it be not illumi* 
mated by the sun itself, but by the azure sky, or 
by one or more artificial lights — if the light 
falls directly upon it or obliquely, or shining 
through any other intermediate objects — or if 
this light comes from a distance or from the vici* 
nity — from all these, and an infinity of oilier 
circumstances, will result many different shades 
of the single colour, all of which are indiscrimi* 
nately called scarlet, because our language is de- 
ficient in appropriate terms to express eyery gra^ 
dation. In painting, therefore, the local colour 
is that which naturally belongs to the object 
itself, but modified according to any of the above- 
mentioned circumstances; by which refiections, 
reverberations, mezzotints, mixed and imperfect 
colours, are produced. 

6. There are certain objects— ,the sun for 
instance, fire, the diamond, gold, and polished 
bodies — which painting, with all its ingenuity 
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end daring, can never succeed in colouring with 
the same vividness as nature. In such cases the 
painter can only make an imperfect approach to 
the reality by bestowing upon other objects deeper 
or darker tones than those which nature gives 
them. 

7. The human skin is the most difficult part of 
colouring, and of the most interest, for it is 
mankind which is to be paiuted. All other 
colours are but incidental, existing only in the 
surface of the object ; but in those of the human 
race it would seem that nature intended to 
depict our very essence. The colour alone mani- 
fests one's course of life, age, personal character, 
different degrees of bodily power, and every 
inward working of the mind. But what sort of 
complexion is the most beautiful ? It is vain to 
ask such a question of the African, the American, 
or the Chinese. Even in Europe inclinations 
differ respecting this point. The French used 
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to prefer a milky whiteness ; and some nations of 
the north are captivated with a whiteness like 
alabaster. It is agreed, however, that man's 
complexion ought to be half a tint deeper than 
that of woman. A good colourist will give such 
tints as should belong to the various conditiona 
and characters of his figures. The complexion 
of a princess wiU be fairer, more delicate, and 
more transparent than those of her attendants ; 
and a country girl will have a browner skin and 
firmer flesh than the inhabitants of a city. A 
good complexion denotes the purity and moderate 
abundance of the blood, which enlivens every 
part of the body with a difierent tint, tinges 
the cheeks with a ruddy light, the lips with 
a pure vermilion, and makes the freshness of 
health apparent in every condition. Those 
images which have the appearance of being fed 
on roses and lilies, or alternately rouged or 
plastered with white paste^ are not made of 
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flesh and blood, but are unnatural as well as 
affected. 

8. The tone of a picture must accord with the 
subject and the general expression of the scene : 
it should be bright and cheerful in a festive sub* 
ject) severe and powerful in a serious one, sombre 
and impressive to express melancholy, suffering, 
or sorrow. A faithful imitation is not confined 
to the imitation of nature exactly as she is, but 
in the appearance of doing so. A painting is, in 
truth, a falsehood; but you believe it, if the 
artist knows how to counterfeit so well that he 
seems to tell the truth. 

9. The harmony of colouring results from the 
art of combining the local colours of all the par* 
ticular objects which enter into the composition ; 
and firom.this harmony is derived the unity of 
tone, the relief and rotundity of the figures. But 
to produce this accord effectually, the passage 
from a strong colour to one of a soft and gentle 
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tint must be made by the interposition of an 
intermediate one, which breaks the harshness 
of the edges ; and therefore a colouring of good 
consistency must be laid on with a brush which 
moves freely and lightlj across the canvass, and 
not by dabbing with the point, or passing and 
repassing over the same spot, as animals do to 
smooth down their fur by licking it with the 
tongue. This freedom it is which gives fredbnesa 
and beauty to colouring; and this it is whidi 
explains the meaning of a very common expres- 
sion — '* So well painted that it appears natural, 
and so beautiful that it appears to be a painting." 



CONCLUSION. 



1. In conclusion, it is only necessary to repeat 
what has been already stated, that the sentimenta 
here propounded are not the opinions of an 
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individual, but those of the most experienced 
persons who have given their attention to the 
subject, whether as practical artists or en- 
lightened critics. They contain a sumnjary of 
the general principles upon which the higher 
branches of art depend for their success — not 
drawn from fancy, but from a judicious observ- 
ation of the practice pursued by the greatest 
artists, both ancient and modem ; just as Aris- 
totle and Horace deduced their canons of poetic 
criticism from the writings of the greatest poets 
who had preceded them. 

2. If they seem to exact too much from the 
artist, or to fix a standard too high for human 
powers of attainment, do not discard them or 
deny their truth on that account ; but remember 
that no one ever reaches the aim he has in view 
— he always falls short of his desires in some 
way or other ; therefore the further in the dis- 
tance he places his imaginary goal, the more 
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elevated the model he chooses for his imitation^ 
the nearer will be the progress which he makes 
towards perfection. What an interval there is 
between the hard, dry, inanimate manner of the 
early Egyptian style, and the Apollos^ and Gladi- 
p.tors 1 And yet these statues, however admirable 
they may be, are not the most esteemed works of 
Greece ; they are not the Olympian Jove hurling 
his thunders — not the Minerva, the soul of 
eloquence — not the^ Venus, &c. &c. We do 
not possess one of these chefs-d'oeuvre amongst 
the relics that remain to us ; and those we have 
appear to us excellent only because we have 
never seen any thing better. Perhaps these, 
our best specimens, are nothing more than copies 
by Greek or Roman artists, refitted in the age of 
decadence, and then tortured by modem restor- 
ations. He must be credulous indeed who allows 
himself to be imposed upon by the Greek names 
inscribed upon some of them, but in characters 
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very different from those in use during the best 
periods of Greek art 

3. If, on the other hand, these opinions seem to 
be at variance with the notions jou have already 
preconceived, do not therefore reject them with 
petuhmce, nor in a huny. Call to mind' tiiat 
they are acknowledged as truths by all who really 
understand such matters : reflect, before you re* 
ject ; and consider that the united authorities of 
the great men who worked upon sudi principles 
must be of more value than the empty declam- 
ations of any number of ignorant pretenders. 
Accept t^em as true in the first instance ; then 
test their truth at Hampton Court, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, or at the British Museum, and 
you will become convinced ; and not only con- 
vinced, but you wiU find that you have made 
yourself master, not of details, but of principles— - 
great and general principles — which will enable 
you to decide with confidence, — that confidence 
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which reason alone can give, upon the produc- 
tions which your own countrymen submit to 
your inspection. 

4. When you know and admit the principles 
which guide the artist, and would further under- 
stand the art of seeing, go and look upon nature 
and society under every aspect ; examine, com- 
pare, select ; and you will learn to understand the 
productions of the fine arts. A knowledge of the 
original will enable you to reap greater enjoyment 
in looking upon the improved copies, which are 
made with so much difficulty more beautiful than 
their model. In the^ copies you ought to observe 
the chosen beauties of nature united in various 
compositions, invented and disposed with taste 
and ingenuity ; expressed aU of them with cor- 
rectness, grace, elegance, and propriety, as well 
in the drawing as in the colouring of all the 
principal and subordinate bbjects; all endowed 
with the character which befits their respective 

H 
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conditions ; and all tending to produce unity, what- 
ever may "be the assumption they are intended 
to illustrate — always and invariably unity, al- 
though diversified by the draperies, architecture, 
machinery, landscape and grounds ; aU working 
Out an expression which may enchant the eye, 
by presenting a whole which is never seen so 
beautiM, or in such combinations, in real nature 
or society ; and all for the purpose of feeding the 
mind with a knowledge of what is true and useful, 
and of touching the heart that it may be in*- 
dted to virtue. 

5. Even tibis is not sufficient. It is necessary 
to divest yourself of all prejudices or preconcep- 
tions, that you may not, like Ixion, mistake a 
cloud for Juno. Do not allow yourself to be 
imposed upon by the celebrity of names. A 
name makes nothing. Hamlet or Othello would 
give you equal pleasure if they had been anony- 
mous publications. It would be well if all works 
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were anonymous: conceive that they are so; 
and create for yourself a just jcoup-d'oeil by con* 
stant exercise, which will teach you how to dis- 
cern the slightest variation in the forms, pro- 
portions, attitudes, accessories, characters, and 
expression. After all, a good copy is better than 
a bad original. 

6. K the name of the artist is not allowed 
to influence your judgment, neither should you 
permit your reason to be enslaved by submitting 
it to the dictation of others. How seldom is it 
that a man's taste is formed upon his own ob- 
servations ! Most men see things, not in their 
own colours, but in those which others have as- 
cribed to them ; they see with other men's eyes. 
" Take your own sentiments for your guide," 
said the oracle to Cicero, ^' and not the opinion 
of the vulgar." When you meet with one who 
has the reputation of being a ^^ connoisseur," 
whose knowledge is confined to the science of 

H 2 
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terms, stories, anecdotes of the lives of artists, 
the vicissitudes which their works have under- 
gone, their prices, their scarcity, and their cele- 
brity — who sweeps his hand with a peculiar sort 
of air over some little spot in some great picture, 
or imitates with his fore-finger the motion of the 
brush, moving and circulating over the canvass 
as it would do in the hands of an aMe artist, while 
his eyebrows arch themselves to the skies at the 
mention of a name, — be sure that that man is 
ah impostor: he may be a successful picture- 
dealer, but he is not an intelligent observer; nor 
should you take him for your guide with any 
greater confidence than you would choose to 
bestow upon a critic whose knowledge of genuine 
poetry was confined to the art of discerning the 
autograph of every author from a forgery. 

?• Do not permit yourself to be deceived by 
show and glare, nor conceive that the work which 
makes the greatest impression upon you at the 
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first glance is therefore the best. This tells only 
at the Exhibition, where every thing is seen 
through a false medium, distracted as the eye 
must be by the bustle of company, the gaudy 
dresses, the glitter of frames upon the wall, and 
the chaos of colours. An artist tones his picture 
there for the express purpose of attracting at- 
tention, to make it prominent by casting its 
neighbour into shade. This is called '^ demolish- 
ing a rival." When Horace Walpole was asked 
to give his opinion upon a lady of brilliant wit 
and showy manners, the lioness of a party, who 
was applauded and flattered by all the circle 
round her, he only turned to his friend and said, 
^' But what's the use of all this at home ? " 

8. Again : that which astonishes always di- 
minishes in effect every fresh time you recur to 
it ; whereas real worth is unassuming, is often 
overlooked at first, but gradually gains upon you, 
unfolds new beauties, or presents the same ones 
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in a still more pleasing aspect, as often as you 
revisit it. The Paradise Lost was sold for 10/., 
and remained neglected for many years after ito 
publication ;'b,ut now we never tire with reading 
it; and the oftener read, the more it charms. 
Mademoiselle de Laimay, afterwards Madame 
de Stael, who had a niece living with her pos- 
sessed of considerable personal beauty, used to 
say, ^^ The men come to see Sophia, but they 
st^y to converse with me." We, too, go to 
see the pictures at the Exhibition. How many 
of them are there with which we/ should wish to 
stay and converse ? 

9. Finally : if you would have good artists and 
great works, never consent to accept the merits 
of execution for the intrinsic merits of a work. 
The value of a poem does not consist in hot- 
pressed paper and Baskerville types. If a 
painting has no merit beyond its beauty, it has 
failed of its end ; if none but its colouring, it has 
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failed in its means. To be perfect, it must be a 
beautiful as well as a good painting : and it can- 
not be a good picture unless it improves and 
instructs %t the same time that it pleases ; for it 
is not the eye which discemeth beauty, but the 
intellect, as was said by Euripides more than two 
thousand years ago : — 

O^ ycLp 6<li9a\fi6g rb fioptju^v Kpivov iffriVf dW 6 vovg. 



THE END. 
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vignette titles, ISs. doth lettered. 

Book I. — Political and Civil History of the Empire during the Middle Ages, a.d. 752 to 1437. 

Introduction. Meroringian period, 496 — 752. Chap. 1. Carlovingian dTnasty,752 — 910. 

Chap. 2. Houses of Saxony and Franconia, 911 — 1138. Chap. 3. The House of Swabia 

or Hohenstauffen, 113S-~1271. Chap. 4. The Houses of Hapsbunr, Luxemburg, and 

BaTarU, 1273— 1437. 
Book II. — Religions and Intellectual History of the Germanic Church during the Middle 

Ages, A.D. 7M— 1493. 
Book III . — Modem History, Political, Civil, and Religions, of the Germanic Empire, 

1437—1792. Chap. 1 . House of Austria to the Reign^ Charles V. 1437—1519. Chap. 2. 

Charles V. or the Reformation, 1437—1563. Chap- 3- Ferdinand I. to Leopold II. 

1558—1792. 

DUNHAM'S HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The History of Spain and Portugal. By Dr. Dunhax. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles, 
30s^ doth letteied. . 
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History, Antiquities, Sfc, — continued. 



THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

The History of Rome, firam the Earliest Times to the Founding of Constantmople. 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette titlesj 12s. doth lettered. 

The substance of the present work, with assistance from all the standard writers already 
familiarly known to students of History, and wi^ requisite modifications as to form and method, 
&c. has been mainly drawn from the laoours of a great living historian, Scblosseb., who is almost 
unknown to EngUsn readers in general, and hith^to to the French only through thie mfidimn of a 
wretched translation. 

FOSBROKE'S HISTORY OF THE GRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and Romans. 
By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, Sec. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles, 128. cloth lettered. 

The first volume comprises the material Arts and Monuments of antiquity ; and the seccmd 
consists of an alphabetical account of the Laws, Literature, Philosophy, Keligion, Manners and 
Customs. 

STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

The History of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. Henht 
Stbbbiho, D.D. 2 vols. fc|>. 8vo. with vignette titles, 128. cloth lettered. 

STEBBINC'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

The History of the Reformation. By Da. Stebbino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles, 13b. 
cloth lettered. 

COOLEY'S HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 

A History of Maritime and Inland Discovery. By W. D. CooLXT,£sq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 



vignette titles, 18s. cloth lettered. 



GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANCIENTS. 



The Greeks 

Discovery of the Monsoons. 



The Arabians 
Travels of Ibn Batuta 
Discoveries of the Northmen 
Maps of the Middle Ages 



Columbus and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci 
Earljr Discoveries in America 
Spanish Discoveries, and first 
Circumnavigation of Uie 
Earth 
Cortex 

Conquest of Peru 
Conquests of the Spaniards 
Conquests of the Portuguese 
Mendez Pinto 
Voyages to the North 
Settlements in the East 
Settlements in North America 



I Ptolemy 
Commerce of the Ancients 
Mythic Geography of the Hin- 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Journey of Carpini into Tartary 
Travels of Rubruquis 
Travels of Marco Polo 
Oderic, of Portenau 

MODERN VOYAGES. 

Establishments in Africa 
Voyage to the South Sea 
Voyage in the Pacific, and 

Discovery of Australia 
Expeditions of the Buccaneers 
Voyages of Privateers 
Discoveries of the Russians 
Progress of Geographical Sci- 
ence. 
Voyages of Byron, WalliSjCar- 

taret, &c. 
Cook's Voyages 
La Perouse 
Europeans in the South Sea 



doos, and its connection with 
Grecian Mythology 



Embassy of Clavijo 

Early Discoveries of Portuguese 

Passage by the Cape discovered 

Columbus 



The Coasts of Australia 
Interior of New Holland 
Vancouver 

Interior of North America 
Ross and Parry 
Captain Franklin 
Humboldt 

SouthemEztremity of Ameiica 
Eastern Shores of Asia 
Travels in the Himalyeh 
Bruce 

Mungo Park 
Denham and Clapperton 
&c. &c. sc. 



KEIGHTLEY'S OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 

Outlines of History, from the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By Thomas 
KxioHTLET, Esq. New Edition, corrected and considerably improved. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with 
vignette title, 6s. cloth lettered. 

The object of the writer of this volume has been to give a correct and, as &r as the limits 
would permit, a comprehensive epitome of the history of the World- which accuracy of narrative 
and chronology would render valuable as a book of reference, ana in which general views and 
reflections would remove the dryness inseparable from a mere enumeration of facts. As a portion 
of the Cajbimet Ctclop;edia, it is to the historical volumes what in an atlas the map of the world 
is to those which follow it, representing in connection what they exhibit isolated, and dispUyin^ 
the relative proportions and importance of the several parts. 



DISTINCT WORKS COMPRISED IS 

lAEBNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 



Historical Chronology. 

NICOLAS'S CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

The Chronology of History : containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements, indispensable for 
ascertaining the Dates of Historical Events and of Public and Private Documents, from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Sir Ha.r&is Nicola.8, K.C.M.G. Second Edition, 
corrected throughout. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles, 6«. cloth lettered. 

" To all -who in History look for the true connection between causes and efFects, 

Chronology is not a dry and mechanical compilation of barren dates, but the explana- 
tion of events, and the philosophy of facts."— Sib £. L. Bclweh. 



idiogtapj^g. 



ROSCOE'S LIVES OF BRITISH LAWYERS. 

The Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. By Hbnbt Roscoz, Esq. Barrister at Law. 1 vol. 
fcp. 6vo. with vignette titles, 6s. cloth lettered. 

Sir Edward Coke, Lord Ashburton, Sir J. E. Wilmot, Lord Somers, 

Lord Guildford, Lord Erskine, Lord Thurlow, Sir W. Blackstone, 

Lord Mansfield, John Sdden, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir E. Y. Jones. 

Lord Jefferiei, Sir Matthew Hale, 

FORSTER'S LIVES OF BRITISH STATESMEN. 

Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England. With an Introductory Treatise on the 
Popular Progress in English History. By John Fobsteb, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with original 
Portraits of j^rm, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by 
Cattermole, pnce 30b. cloth lettered. 

*«* The Introductobt Tbxatisb being intended as an Introduction to the Study of the 
Great Qvil War in the Seventeenth Century, may be had, separately, price 2s. 6d. 

The above 5 volumes form Mr. Fobstbb's portion of — 

Lives of the most Eminent British Statesmen. By Sib Jamzs Mackintosh, the Right Hon. 
T. P. CovBTENAT, and J. Fobstzb, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. vignette titles, 428. cloth lettered. 

OLEICS LIVES OF BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDERS. 

The Lives of the most Eminent Military Commanders. By the Rev. G. R. Gleio. 3 vols, 
fcp. 8va with vignette titles, ISs. doth lettered. 

These volumes contain a Series of Biographical sketches, of which the great object has been, 
not more to make the English reader acquainted with the personal adventures of certain of our 
most distingaished Military Commanders, tnan to convey to his mind some general notion of the 
Military History of his own country. In furtherance of'^ this design, an attempt has been made to 
give, in the Introduction, a condensed view of the rise and progress of the British Army^ from its 
rude beginnings^ ages prior to the Norman Conquest, aown to its systematic organization in 
modem times. With respect to the Biographies themselves, it will be seen that they are selected, 
especially in the first volume, for the purpose of exhibiting the changes which from aee to ^e 
occurred in the tactics of our most renowned warriors. The life of Sir Walter de Mannj, tor 
example, exhibits a specimen of the military commander at an era when war was rather a trial of 
bodily prowess than a science. That of Sir Francis de Vere serves to illustrate the gradual intro- 
duction of a new system, originating in the invention of fire-arms, and necessarily resulting from 
it. Cromwell, of course, holds his place in this collection as the founder of standing armies in 
England ; and MarlboroujHh, as the man who first established the claim of the British soldier to 
take rank with the best ami most skilful in Europe. 

CoNTEi«TS. — Introduction : General Yiew of the Military Systems recognized in En^^land 
from the earliest periods down to the present time — Sir Walter Mann^ ; being a specimen 
of the Military Commander during the Chivalrous Age — Sir Francis de Yere : being a 
specimen of the Military Commanders in the Elizabeuian age — Oliver Cromwell — Jcuin 
Duke of Marlborough — Charles Earl of Peterborough — Miyor-General James Wolfe — 
Robert Lord Give — Charles Marquis Comwallis — Sir Ralph Abercrombie — Sir John 
Moore. 



LARDNEB'8 CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 
Bfography — coatiniied. 
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DUNHAM'S LIVES OF EARLY BRITISH WRITERS. 

The Early Writera of Great Britain. By Da. Dx;iiha.m, R. Bbli, Eaq. Ac. 1 toL fcp. 8vo. with 
vignette title, 6s. cloth lettered. 

St. Coltunba. Alfred the Great. Heywood. 

The Introduction of Chris- Ensliah CiTilixation in the The Origin and Early His- 

tianity and Civilization Ninth Century. tory of the English Stage. 

into North Britain. Chancer. Spenser. 

JAMES'S LIVES OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

LlTes of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen. By G. P. R. James, Esq. and E. E. Cbowe, Esq. 
5 yols. fcp. 8t0' with vignette titles, 30s. cloth lettered. 

Cardin. d'Amboise, DukeofOssuna. DeWitt, Cardinal Alberoni, 

Ximenea, Jjorenzo de Meoici, Franoois-Michel le Cardinal de Fleuij, 

Leo the Tenth, Richelieu, TeUier, Count Zinzendorf, 

Cardinal Granvelle & Oxenstiem, Marquis de Louvois, Marquis de Pombal, 

Maurice of Saxony, Olivarez, Don Louis de Haro, Jos. Monino, Cotmt 

Bameveldt, Mazarin. Cardinal Dubois. of Florida Blanca, 

Sully, Cardinal de Retz, John- William, Duke Duke of Choiseul, 

DukeofLenna, Colbert, ofRipperda, Necker. 

SHELLEY'S LIVES OF AUTHORS OF FRANCE. 

Lives of the most Eminent French Writers. By Mrs. Shellbt, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
vignette titles, 12b. cloth lettered. 

Montaigne, Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Racine, Rousseau, Mme. Roland. 
Rabelais, Moliere, Sevigne, Fenelon, Condorcet, Mme. de Stael. 

Comeille, La Fontaine, Boileau, Voltaire, Mirabeau, 

MONTGOMERY'S LIVES OF AUTHORS OF ITALY, SPAIN, & PORTUGAL. 

Lives of the most Eminent Literary Men of Ital3r, Spain, and PortugaL By Mrs. Sbellet, 
Sir D. B&EWBTEK, J MoNTooMEBT, &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles, 18s. doth lett'd. 

Dante, Burchiello, Marini, Fernando Herrera, 

Petrarch, Bojardo, Filicaja, Saa de Miranda, 

Boccaccio, BeniiAriosto, Metastasio, Ercilia. 

Lorenzo de Medici, Machiavelli, Goldoni, ^^^ °^ Monte- 

Ficino. Galileo, Alfleri, Castilejo [mayer, 

Mirandolo, Guicciardini, Monti. Cervantes, 

Poliziano, Vittoria Colnma, Ugo Foscolo, Lope de Vega, 

Bernardo Pnici, Guarini, Boscan, Vicente Espmel, 

LucaPuld, Torquato TasBO, GarcHssso de Vega, Estevan de Y illegas 

Luigi Pulci, Chiaorera, Mendoza, Googora ; Quevedo 

Cicoo de Ferrara, Tassoni Luis de Leon, Caloeron. 

The Early Poets of Portugal : — 
Ribeyro, GU Vicente, Saa de Miranda, Fenevia, Camoens. 



43.atutal Vjftilo^opj^s, Sr(« 



HERSCHEL ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. By Sia John Hbkschzi.. 
New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, price Sb. cloth lettered. 



On the general nature and advantages of the 
study of the physical sciences. 

On the means on which physical science relies 
for its snccessftil prosecution, and the rules 
by which a systematic examination of nature 



should be conducted ; with illustrations of 
their influence, as exempUfied in the history 
of its progress. 
Of the subdivision of physics into distinct 
branches, and their mutual relations. 

" It is not easy to devise a cure for such a state of things [the declining taste for science] ; but 
the most obvious remedv is to provide the educated classes with a series of works on popular and 
practical science, freed from mathematical symbols and technical terms, written in simple and 
perspicuous language, and illustrated by facts and experiments which are level to the capacity 
of ordinary ■lindB."— Ottaktbelt Revixw. 
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Natural Philosophy , ^c, — continued. 



POWELL'S HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The History of Natural Philosophy, flrom the Earliest Periods to the Present Time 
Powell, H.A. Savillian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Oxford, 
with Ttgnette title, 6b. cloth lettered. 



By Bades 
1 vol. fcp. Stv. 



LARDNER'S ARITHMETIC. 

A Treatise on Aiitbmetic. By D. Labdnxk, LL.D. F.R.S. 
6s. cloth lettered. 



1 Tol. fbp. 8to. witti -rignette title, 



Book 1. Whole Nmnbers. Chap 1. Ideas of Number, and their expression by words.— 
2. Method of expressing nnmbers by symbols and figures.— 3. Addition. — 4. Sub- 
traction.— 5. Multiplication.— 6. Division. 

Book II. Fractions. Chap. 1. Langttage and notation of fractions ; various ways of ex- 
pressing them : their relative values ; their addition and subtraction. — 2. Multiplication 
and division oi fractions.— 8. Decimals. 

Book III. Complex numbers. Chap. 1. Complex nvunbers in general; Uieir reduction and 
simplification. — 2. Addition ana subtraction of complex numbers.— 3. Their multipli- 
cation. — 4. Division of complex numbers. 

Book IV. Proportion, and its practical applications. Chap. 1. Proportion. — 2. Rule of 
three.— 3. Interest ; Discount ; Profit and loss ; Brokerage ; Commission ; Tare and 
tret ; Insurance ; Partnership. 



y 



HERSCHEUS ASTRONOMY. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir John Hekschzl. 
vignette title, 6b. cloth lettered. 



New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with 



The object of the present work is not to offer to the public a technical treatise, in which the 
student of practical or theoretical astronomy shall find consigned the minute description of methods 
of observation, but .... to present in each case the mere ultimate rationale of facts, arvuments, 
and processes ; and, in all cases of mathematical application avoiding whatever would tend to 
encumber its pages with algebraic or geometrical symbols, to place under the inspection of the 
student that cen&al thread of common sense on which the pearls of analytical research ars 
invariably strung. 

KATER & LARDNER ON MECHANICS. 

A Treatise on Mechanics. By Capt. Katbh and Dr. La.iu>nek. New Edition. I vol. fcp. 8to. 
with vignette title, and 19 plates (comprising 224 distinct figures), 6s. cloth lettered. 



Properties of matter. 

Inertia. 

Action and reaction. 

Composition and resolution 

of force. 
Attraction. 
Terrestrial gravity. 
Motion of bodies on inclined 

planes and curves. 



The centre of gravity. 
Mechanical properties of an 

axis. 
Of the pendtilum. 
Simple machines. 
Of the lever. 
Of wheel- work. 
Of the inclined plane, wedge, 

and screw. 



Of the pulley. 

Of the regulation and accu- 
mulation of force. 

Mechanical eontrivancea for 
modifying motion. 

Friction, ana the rigidity of 
cordage. 

Strength of materials. 

Balances and pendulunos. 



BREWSTER'S OPTICS. 

A Treatise on Optics. By Sir David Brswstb&, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 
8vo. with vignette title and 176 woodcuts, 6e. cloth lettered. 

Paet I. Reflexion and Refraction of Light — Reflexion by specula and mirrora ; Images 

formed by mirrors ; Refraction through prisms, &c. &c. 
Pakt II. Physical Optics — On the colours of light ; The dispersion of light ; The polarisation 

of light ; Phenomena of composite crystals : On the double colour of bodies. 
Part III. Application of optical principles to the explanation of natural phenomena — The 

Rainbow ; Haloe | On the eye and vision, &c. 
Past IV. On optical instruments ; The camera-obscura ; Microscopes ; Telescopes, Ac. &c. 

LARDNER ON HEAT. 

A Treatise on Heat. By D. Lardnbr, LL.D. &c. 



cuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 

Chap. 1. Introduction. 

2. Dilatation of solids. 

3. Dilatation of gases. 

4. Dilatation of uquida 
6. Thermometer. 

6. Liquefaction. 

7. Ebullition. 

8. Natural forces ma- 



1 vol. fbp. 8vo. with vignette title and wood- 



nifested by the 
effects of heat. 
Chap. 9. Vaporisation. 

10. Evaporation. 

11. Specific heat. 

12. Radiation. 

13. Propagation of heat 

by contact. 



Chap. 14. Mutual influence 
of heat and light. 
16. Combustion. 

16. Sensation of heat 

17. Sources of heat. 

18. Theories of heat. 
Appendix. Tables. 

&c. &c. 
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DONOVAN'S CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on Chemistrjr. By Michael Dokotan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8to. 
with vignette title, 68. clotli lettered. . 

Part I. SuavET or C&bation. 

1. Introduction. Chap. 7. Constitution of the globe. 

2. Attraction of gravitation. 

3. Attraction of cohesion. 

4. Attraction of affinity. 
6. Heat or caloric. 
6. Light. 

Past II. Arraxoemekt aws Examination of the Materials of Creation. 



The atmosphere. 
The waters. 
Mineral substances. 
Organized structures. 



Chap. 1. Elements, or simple substances, and 
their immediate compounds : 
Oxygen Sulphur 

Hydrogen Selenitmi 

Azote or Nitrogen Phosphorus 
Carbon Fluorine 

Chlorine - Silicon 

Iodine Boron 

Bromine Metals. 



Chap. 2. Compounds of some elements as pre- 
sented by the vegetable kingdom : 
Acids of vegetables 
Alkalies of vegetables 
Other proximate principles. 

3. Compounds of some elements as pre- 

sented by the animal kingdom. 

4. Compounds of acids with metallic ox- 

ides & non-metallic alkalies— Salts. 



Part III. Phenomena presented ditrino bomb bsmarkable Chbmical Changes. 



Chap. 1. On some processes connected with 
animal life. 
S. Of the spontaneous decomposition 
of vegetable and animal matter. 
3. Of combustion. 



Chap. 4. Ultimate particles of matter— 

Their relative weights 
Ratios in which tiiey combine 
Nature of atomic numbers. 



LARDNER ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

A Treatise on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 



6s. cloth lettered. 

Introduction. 

Pressure of liquids. 

Of the pressure produced by 

the weight of a liquid. 
Liquids mamtain their level. 
Immersion of solids in fluids. 



Of different liquids in commu- 
nicating vessels. 
EquQibrium of floating bodies. 
Specific gravities. 
Hydraulics. 
Of hydraulic machines. 



Properties of atmospheric air. 

Elasticity of air. 

Weight of air. 

Rarefaction and condensation 

of air. 
Machines. 



DE MORGAN'S ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES. 

An Essay on PVobabilities, and on their application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. 
By Aco. De Morgan, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6a. 
doth lettered. 

Common as life-insurance has now become, the present amount of capital so invested is 

trifling compared with what will be the case when its principles are better understood It is, 

in fact, in a limited sense, and a practicable method, the agreement of a community to consider the 
goods of its individual members as common. It is an agreement that those whose fortune it 
shall be to have more than average success, shall resign the overplus in favour of those who ha^e 
less. And though, as yet, it has only been applied to the reparation of the evils arising from storm, 
fire, premature death, disease, and old age, y«t there is no placing a limit to the extension which 
its application might receive, if the public wer« fully aware of its principles, and of the ssiety with 
whicn they may be put in practice. 



Notion of probability and its measurement ; 

Province of Mathematics with r^aid to it ; 

Reply to objections. 
Direct probaulities. 
Inverse probabiUty. 
Risks 01 loss or gain. 

Common notions with regard to probability. 
Errors of observation ; and 

Risks of mistake. 
Application of probabilities to life-contin- 
gencies. 
On annuities, and other money contingencies. 
Value of reversions and insurances. 
Nature of the contract of insurance ; and 

Risks of insurance-offices in general. 
Adjustment of the interests of the difiterent 
members in an insurance office. 



APPENDIX. 

Ultimate chances of sain or loss at play, vrith 
a particular appucation to the game of 
Rouge et Noir. 

Rule for determining the value of successivs 
lives, and of 
Copyhold estates. 

Rule for determining the probability of sur- 
vivorship. 

Average result of a number of observa- 
tions. 

Method of calculating decreasing or increas- 
ing annuities. 

Question connected with the valuation of ths 
assets of an insurance-office. 
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LARDNER'S GEOMETRY. 

A. Tnattw on Oeomet37, and its application to the Arts. Bt Dr. Labsner. I toL fbp. Src 
with rignette title and upwards of 240 flgnres, 6s. cloth lettered. 

It has been the endeaToor of the author, in the present treatise, to snpidj such Tiews of 
■eometry as vill be fSrand useftil to those classes who, while thegr do not ptutnie geometry as a mere 
intellectual exercise, are capable, nerertheless, of appreciating its clearness and certadnfy, and are 
unwillinc to receive a proposition as true without a proof of it, where a proof may be obtained, and 
who, on the other hand, also delight to contemplate some of the most important usefld pniposes to 
whidi the abstract principles of the science have been applied. 

LARDNER'S ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND METEOROLOCY. 

A Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. By D. Labdusk, D-CL. F.B.S. Ac 
2 vols, with woodcuts. YoL I. ficp. 8vo. witii Tign^te title, 6s. cloth. Vol. II. is in the , 



9Ltt% and !fiKmufattwcf%* 



PORTER ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

A Treatise on the Mann&ctnre of Sttk. By G. R. PoKTia. Esq. P.R.S. Author of" llie P r ogwss 
of the Nation," &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8ro. wifli vignette title and 38 wood-«ngr«vings, 6b. doth letf d. 

Fast I. Hutorical Accoukt. 

History of sQk to the period when silkwoims 
were first introduced into Eiirope. 

Attempts to naturalize the silkworm in dif- 
ferent Countries. 



Trade of fbreign countries in silk. 
Progress made in En^aad in the numnftctore 
and trade in silk. 



On the culture of the mulberry tree. 

Description of the silkworm. 

Mode of rearing silkworms in China. 

« « Europe. 

Gathering and sorting cocoons. 



Part n. Ox thz Cttlturb of Silk. 

Diseases of silkwoims. 

Attempts to substitute other food for mnlbeny 

leaves. 
Attempts to produce silk from different animate 

creatures. 



Pajlt in. Om thb MAmrrACTUEB or Silk. 
Reeling. i Figure weaving. i Gauxe. 

Throwing. Mechanical or power weaving. Brocade. 

Plain weaving. ' Velvet. I Damask, 9k. 

Chemical, Medical, and Electrk Properties of Silk. 

PORTER ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND GLASS. 

A Treatise on the Manufactures of Porcelain and Glass. By G. R. Pobtxk, Esq. F J&.S. 1 voL 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and SO woodcuts, 6s. doth lettered. 

Past I. Pokcvlajv Manutactukb. 



Historical notice of the rise and progress of 
potteries and the porcelain manufitc- 
ture. 

General description of ingredients used in the 
manufacture. 

On the preparation of materials. 



On the formation of utensils. 

On the processes of firing and glaxing. 

On the art of applying colours and engravings 

to earthenware. 
On the manufiicture of tobacco-pipes. 
On the porcelain manu&ctnre of China. 



Part U. Glass MAMurACTUBi. 



On the nature and properties of glass. 
History of its invention and manufiicture. 
Of the various ingredients employnl in 

making glass. 
On the construction of flimaces, &c 
On the manu&cture of flint glass. 
On the manufacture of crown glass. 

Broad glass, and 

Bottle glass. 
On the manufacture of plate glass. 
On the composition of artificial gems. 



On the manufacture of dassftom calcined bones. 
On the use made of the olowpipe, and on various 

small manufiwtures of ^ass. 
On the formation of lenses. 
On the principal defects observable in glass. 
On the specific gravity of glass. 
On the art of cmotiring glass. 
On the art of staining and painting glass. 
On the art of cutting, e- graving, and etching 

on glass. 
On the devitrification o. glass. 
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Arts and Manitfactures — continaed* 



HOLLAND ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

A Treatise on the Manuikctares in Metal. By John HoLi.ikifD, Eaq. 3 Tob. tcp. Bvo. with 
▼ignette titles and about 300 woodcuts, 18s. cloth lettered. 



Vol. I. Ibom i.nd Stexi.. 



Introduction. 
Iron works in Eng- 
land. 
Smelting. 
Cast-iron foundery. 
Iran. 
Puddling. 
The foige. 



Origmal cutting in- 
snmnents. 

Interduuigeable use 
of instrmnents of 
agricultare, &c. 

Miutary weapons. 



Tin mines. 
Smelting. 
Tin'g[>lau working. 

Manufitctnred lead. 
Pewter. 

Zinc. 



Anvils. 
Anchors. 
Chain bridges. 
Rolling iron. 
Boiler plates. 
MiBcdlaneous articles. 
Iron plating. 
Railroads. 



Blacksmiths' 

Chains. 

Nails. 

Screws. 

Sparables. 

Steel. 

AUojra of steel. 

Natural steel. 



work. 



Vol. II. Macbinkbt and Manofacturbs. 



Fire -aims. 
Stoves. 
Fire-grates. 
Iron printing machi- 
nery. 



Copperplate and other 

presses. 
Hand-mills. 
Manjrles. 
Clian-cutters. 



Vol. ni. Tin, Lead, Copper, ftc. 



Britannia metal. 

Type foundery. 

Copper mines 

Smelting. 

Man nftictured copper. 

Brass. [aery. 

Brass or bronse Toun- 



Lacquered brass 

work. 
Lamps. 
Brass tubes. 
Turning. 

Optical instruments. 
Clocks. 



Steel foiging. 
Sted haniening. 
Steel tempeiiiv. 
Steel plates lor en- 
Grinding, [graving. 
Files. 

Edge-tools. 
Saws. 



Locks. 

WeieJMng machinw. 

MiaoeUames. 

Wire-drawing. 

Wire-working. 

Needles. 



Watches. 

Brass toys. 

Pins. 

Precious metals. 

Plate-worldng. 

Metal buttons. 

Coining. 



DONOVAN'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on Domestic Economy. By M. Doxotah, Esq M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to 
the Company of Apothecaries in Ireland. 2 rols. tcp. 8vo. with vignette titles, 12s. cloth lett'd. 

In conformity with the gmeral plan of the Cabinet Ctclopxdia. the author has endeavoured 
to render his explanations of processes complete in themsdves, and as uttle as possible dependent 
on the presuppoaed scientUic acquirements of the reader. With a moderate share of general infor- 
mation, and occasional reference to the author's " Treatise on Chemistry," he tmsti that the 
present work will be intelligible, and that it may attain the 'ends proposed, by diflbsing a know- 
ledge of processes in whi& every consumer of the most ordinary articles of food and drink is 
directiy interested. 

YoL. I. Deinkb, Ac. 



C^AP. 1. History of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

2. Cultivation of bar- 

ley intended for 
malting. 

3. Nature and consti- 

tution of Seeds. 

4. Malting. 

& Theoi^ of fermen- 
tation. 



Chap. 6. Brewing. 

MaslOng. 

Grindii^. 

Boiling. 

Hopping. 

Cooung. 

Fermentation in 

the tun. 
Cleansing. 
Fining. 



Attenuation. 
Storing, Ac 
Water. 

Colouring matter 
Domestic brew- 
ing, ftc 
Chap. 7. Distillation. 

8. Wine-making. 

9. Vinegar-malSng. 
10. Baking. 



YoL. n. Akimax. and Yegetabu Food. 



Chap. 1. Appetite. 

Epicurism. 
Cruelty to animals. 
3. General observations on the animal 
food of di£ferent nations. 

3. Account of animals used as food. 

4. P rocess e s to which animal food is 

subjected to fit it for use. 



food 



Chap. 5. Loss of weight whidi animal 

sustains in roasting, ftc. 
C Use and abuse of animu food ; and 

its different Qualities. 
7. Account of vegetooles used as food by 

the various nations. 
& Some properties and aflSections of the 

organs of taste. 
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Natttral f^tetots* 



SWAINSON ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Pieliminary Discourse on the Stady of Natural History. By W. Swaxhson, Esq. F.R.S. L.S. 
1 Tol. fcp. 8to. with vignette title, price 6s. cloth lettered. 



PjLmT 1. Rise and progress of soology. 

2. On the general nature and adran- 

tages of the study of natural 
history. 

3. On the prmciplrs on which natural 

history relies for its succeesful 
prosecution, and the considera- 



tions by which the natural syatem 
may be developed. 
Pakt 4. On the present state of zooloeieal 
science in Great Britain, ana on 
the means best calculated tax 
its encouragement and exten- 
sion. 



SWAINSON ON THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

On the Habits and Instincts of Animals. By Wili.u.]( Swaikson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8to. with 
▼ignette titles and woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 

On ths Imbtinctb or ths ANiKiiL Woru) 
As different firom human reason. I Various instances of instinct. 

Om the Sbnsxs or Anixa.ls. 



On the different senses as developed in all 
the clsNies of animals. 

Vitality of animals. 
Fascination of snakes. 
On the passions of animals. 
On the motions of animals. 
On the means of defence pos- 
sessed by animals. 



Direct injuries ijiflicted by 
animals. 

Indirect injuries. 

On the hybernation, torpi- 
dity, and migration of 
animals. 



General remarks on those of the vertebrated 
division. 



On imperfect societies of ani- 
mals. 

On perfect societies of ani- 
mals. 

Luminous animals. 



SWAINSON ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

A Treatise on the Natural History and Classification of Animals. By Wiluajc Swaixsok, Esq. 



1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6«. cloth lettered. 

Pajit 1. On the geography of animals. Pjuit 4. 

2. On the rise and progress of syste- 

matic zoology. 

3. On the first prmciples of natural 

classification. 



fiuniliar explanation of the first 
principles of practical and sdentiflc 
zoolo^, with su^estions for a 

Slan or studying the details of each 
epartment. 

SWAINSON ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS. 

A Treatise on the Natural Histoir and Classification of Quadrupeds. By W. Swaikboh, Elsq. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 woodcuts, 6«. cloth lettered. 



Pjl&t 2. On the natural history of quadrupeds. 
3. The class Mammalia arranged accord- 
ing to its natural affinities. 



Pasi 1. On the great divisions of organized 
matter ,and on the relations whirh 
quadrupeds bear to other groups 
of the animal kingdom. 

SWAINSON ON ORNITHOLOGY. 

On the Natural History and Classification of Birds. By W. Swaikson, Esq. 
with vignette titles and above 900 woodcuts, 12s. doth lettered. 



2 vols. fcp. 8to. 



Pakt 1. On the structure and natural history 
of birds in general. 
3. On the bibliography, nomenclature, 
and preservation or birds. 



Pa&t. 3. On the natural historv and relations 
of the different orders, tribes, and 
familiea^of birds. 
4. Synopsis of a natural arrangement of 
buds. 



SWAINSON'S HISTORY OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

Animals in Menageries. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 
numerous woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 

Past 1. Menagerie of quadrupeds, contain- I Part 2. On livinc or domesticated birds suit- 
ing accounts of ninety-eight I able Tor aviaries or preserves, con- 
species. I taining accounts of 53 species. 



DISTINCT WORKS COMPRISED IN 13 
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Natural History — continued. 



SWAINSON ON FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. 

On the Natural History and Classification of Fish, Reptiles, &c. By W. Swaxnson, Esq. 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles and numerous woodcuts, lite, cloth lettered. 



The amphibians. 
The reptiles. 

The crocodiles, tortoises, and fish-lizards. 
The serpents. 
The lizards. 

The characters and descriptions of sixty-two 
new or little-known species. 
&c. &c. &c. 



The nature and relation of monocardian 
animals, and more especially fishes. 

A sketch of the history and biblioffraphy of 
ichthyologT, with some remarks on col- 
lecting ana preserving fishes. 

The systematic arrangement of fishes. 

The natural arrangement of fishes. 

The various orders of fishes. 

SWAINSON ON INSECTS. 

The History and Natural Arrangement of Insects. By W. Swainsom, Esq. &W. E. Shvckaro, 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and woodcuts, 6s. clotti lettered. 

SWAINSON ON SHELLS. 

A Treatise on Malacology ; or, the Natural Classification of Shells and Shell Pish. By 
W. SwAiNSON, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and very numerous illustrations on 
wood, 6s. cloth lettered. 



Pabt 1. A general survey of the testaceous 
mollusca. 
2. A natural arrangement of the uni- 
valve and bivalve shell-fish com- 



Sosing the orders gasteropoda and 
ithyra of the class Testaoea. 
Explanation of terms used in describing 
the shells of testaceous moUusca. 



SWAINSON'S TAXIDERMY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Treatise on Taxidermy. With the Biography of Zoologists, and Notices of their Works, 
fcp. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 68. cloth lettered. 



1vol. 



Pabt 2. The bibliography of zool 
graphical sketches of 
zoologists. 



•, with bio- 
le principal 



Pakt 1. A Treatise on Taxidermy. 

On collecting zoological subjects. 
On preserving them. 
On the formation and arrange- 
ment of collections. 

PHILLIPS'S GEOLOGY. 

A Treatise on Geolc^y. By John Phiuifs, F.R.S. G.S. Professor of Geology m King's Collie, 
London. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with vignette titles and numerous woodcuts, 12s. cloth lettered. 

Chap. 1. Introductory views. Chap. 6. Historical view of the stratified rocks 

2. General reasonings concerning the 



substance of the globe. 
General truths concerning the 

structure of the external parts of 

the globe. 
Series of stratified rocks. 
Organic remains of plants and 

animals. 



in the crust of the earth. 

7. Unstratified rocks. 

8. Mineral veins. 

9. Modem effects of heat in the globe. 

10. State of geological theory. 

11. Popular views and economical appli- 

cations of geology. 



HENSLOW'S BOTANY. 

The Principles of DescripUve and Physiological Botany. By J. S. Henslow, Mjl. F.L.S. &c. &c. 
1 VOL fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and nearly 70 woodcuts, 6s. doth lettered. 

Introduction. 

Part I. DzscaipnYE Botant. 
Sec. 1. Organography and Glossology. I Sec 2. Taxonomy and Phytography. 

Part II. Phzsiological Botakt. 
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B«U'8 History of Russia 3to18.18s... 3 

** Lives of British Poets . . 2 vols. 128. . . 6 

Brewster's Treatise on Optics. 1 voL . 68... 8 

Cooley's History of Maritime 

and Inland iMscovery .... 3 vols. ISs... 4 

Crowe'sHistoryof France.... 3 vols. 188... 2 

De Morgan's Treatise on Pro- 
babilities iTOl. . 68... 9 

De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics 1 vol. . Cs... 3 

*' Fall of Roman 

Empire 2vo1s.12b... 3 

Donovan's Treaton Chemistry 1 vol. . 6s... 9 

** Domestic Economy 2 vols. 12s... 11 

Dunham's History of Spain and 

Portugal 4vol8.308... 2 

** Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway .... 2vol8. 18b... 2 

" Poland IvoL. 68... 2 

** Germanic Empire.. 3 vols. 18b... 2 

** Europe during tiie 

Miadle Ages .... 4 vols. 248... 3 
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" Early Writers of 

Great Britain.... 1vol.. 68... 7 

Fergus's History of the United 

States 2vo]s.12b... 2 

Foebroke's Grecian and Roman 

Antiquities 2vols.l28... 4 

Forster's Lives of the Statesmen 

of the Commonwealtii .... 6 vols. 308. .. 5 

Forster, Mackintosh, and 
Courtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen 7vo]8.428... 6 

Gleig's Lives of Military Ck>m- 

manders 3vols.l88... S 

Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands 1vol.. 6s... 2 

Henslow's Treatise on Botany 1vol.. fis... 13 

Herschel's Treaton Astronomy 1 vol.. 68... 8 

'' Preliminary Dia- 
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Natural Philosophy 1vol.. 68... 7 

History of Rome 2 vols. 12s... 4 

« Switserland 1vol.. 68... 2 
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James's Lives of Foreign 
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onMechanics 1vol.. 
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" Heat 1vol.. 
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England 10 vols. 
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Authors 2 vob. 
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*' Reformation 2 vols. 
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